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A LITTLE WORLD. 



CHAPTER I. 



DUPLEX STREET. 



" Some people are such fools ! " said Richard 
Pellet ; and, if public judgment was right, he 
knew what a fool was as well as any man in 
the great city of London. He was a big 
man was Richard Pellet, Esq., C.C, shipper, 
of Austin Friars, and known among city men 
as " the six-hundred-pounder ; " and he knew 
a fool when he saw one. But whether at his 
office in the city, or down at his place at 
Norwood, — "his little place at Norwood," 
where he had " a morsel of garden " and " a 
bit of glass," and grew pine and melon, 
peach and grape, and had a fat butler in 
black, and a staff of servants in drab, 
trimmed with yellow coach-lace, — no matter 
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where Richard Pellet might be, he could 
always see in his mind's eye the greatest 
fool that ever breathed — the man whom he 
was always mentally abusing — to wit, his 
brother Jared. 

But Jared Pellet always was a fool — so his 
brother said ; and he was continually filling 
the foolish cup of his iniquitous folly fuller 
and more full. He was a fool to be tyran- 
nised over by his brother when a boy, and to 
take all the punishment that should have 
fallen to Richard's share ; he was a fool to 
marry Lizzie Willis, who had not a penny, 
when Richard would have given his ears 
to stand in his shoes ; he was a fool for 
being happy — ^loved and loving; he was a 
fool to have such a large family ; he was 
a fool for being a poor struggling man, while 
his brother was so rich ; in short, taking 
Richard Pellet's opinion — ^which must have 
been correct, seeing how wealthy, and stout, 
and clean shaven, and respected he was — 
there was not a bigger fool upon the face of 
the earth 1 

Just as if it was likely that a man could 
get a living in Clerkenwell by mending 
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musical instruments in so unmusical a place ; 
doctoring consumptive harmoniums ; strength- 
ening short-winded concertinas; re-buffing a 
set of hammers, or tuning pianos and putting 
in new strings at one shilling each. 

However, living or no living, Jared Pellet 
rented a house in Duplex Street, Clerkenwell ; 
and there was a brass plate on the door, one 
which Patty Pellet brightened to such an 
extent that when the sun did shine in Duplex 
Street — which was not often — it would kiss 
the bright metal and then shoot off at various 
angles to dart into darksome spots where, 
directly, he seldom or never shone. 

It was a bright plate that, and a couple 
more years of such service would have oiled 
and rotten-stoned and rubbed and polished 
out the legend, "J. Pellet, Pianoforte Tuner;" 
for at this time there was but little of the 
original black composition left in the letters, 
and as for the corner flourishes, they were 
quite gone. But there was a board up over 
the front parlour window, bearing, in gold 
letters, much decayed, the self-same legend, 
with the addition of " Musical Instruments 
Carefully Repaired \' while, so that there 
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might be no mistake about the indweller's 
occupation, a couple of doleful-looking, 
cracked, and wax-ended clarionets sloped 
from the centre hasp to either side of the 
said front parlour window ; and where by 
rights there should have been one of those 
folding-door green Venetian barred blinds so 
popular in the district, there graced the 
bottom panes — " The Whole Art of Singing," 
" Beaustickski's Violin Tutor," and " Instruc- 
tions for the Concertina " — fly-stained and 
dust-tarnished books, that had been put 
in on Monday mornings and taken out 
again on Saturday nights, in company with 
the cracked clarionets, ever since Jared 
Pellet had hired the place, and determined 
upon keeping it private on Sundays. 

There was nothing else very particular 
about the house save that it had once 
entered into the heart of its owner to have 
the front stuccoed, ever since which time 
it had suffered severely from a kind of 
leprosy which made it shell and peel off 
abundantly ; . and that the top pane of the 
parlour window had once been cracked by 
a tip-cat, forming a star whose rays extended 
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to the putty all round, starting now from 
a round dab of the same material. Jared did 
not have that pane mended, saying that it 
would soon give way, and then they would 
have a fresh one put in ; but that starred and 
puttied pane bore a charmed life, having 
outlived every one of its eleven brethren, 
who had all gone to the limbo of broken 
glass, while it still remained. It may per- 
haps be mentioned, though, that there were 
some rusty iron railings laid horizontally 
beneath the window, forming the kitchen 
into a cage, and just sufficiently far apart 
to allow of playthings of every description 
being dropped into the area; when would 
come the ringing of the door-bell to ask for 
restitution of the treasure. At intervals, 
too, there would be the trouble of some 
child or other getting its foot firmly fixed 
between the bars, to remain the centre of 
a commiserating crowd until the arrival of 
its incensed parent, and the extrication of 
the imprisoned member, minus shoe or boot, 
which of course followed the example of 
Newton's apple, illustrating the force of 
gravity for the benefit of Jared's children. 
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There was a watchmaker s next door to 
Jared's on the right, and a watchmaker's 
next door on the left, and watchmakers in 
front, all along the street. In fact, it was 
altogether a very mechanical place, although 
Richard Pellet said that no one but a 
fool would ever have thought of living there. 

But Jared's house had an inside as well as 
an out : the rooms were neither light, airy, 
nor large, and it was probably from sanitary 
ideas that Jared refrained from filling his 
apartments with furniture, and from covering 
his floors with hot, thick carpets. But, well 
or ill-furnished, the place was scrupulously 
clean, and possessed an ornament that a 
prince might have coveted in the shape of 
Patty Pellet, the eldest daughter of the house- 
hold. Talk of classic types, noble features, 
chiselled nostrils, or heads set upon swan-like 
necks, until you are tired, and then you will 
not produce a word-painting worthy to vie 
with blushing, down-bloomed, soft-cheeked 
Patty, with her brown wavy hair half hiding 
her little pinky ears, which seemed to be 
continually playing in and out from behind 
two of the brightest curls ever seen. As for 
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her forehead — well, it was a white forehead, 
and looked nice and pure and candid, while 
beneath it her eyes were laughing and 
bright ; and her lips — ^well, it was a fact 
that many a quiet old-fashioned man wanted 
to kiss them, innocently and pleasantly too, 
without feeling a blush of shame for the 
wish, for Patty's lips seemed as if they had 
been made on purpose to kiss, and more 
than one thought that it would be a sin to 
neglect the opportunity. 

What further description need be given 
more than to say that she was like the best 
parts of her father and mother combined, 
that she was just eighteen, and washed all 
the children every morning before breakfast. 



CHAPTER II. 



JARED AT HOME. 



Jared Pellet sat in the front parlour— ^r^ 
tent, his workshop — ^while, to keep the sun 
from troubling him, Patty had been pinning 
up the broad sheet of a newspaper over the 
window, and now descended by means of a 
chair. For Jared was busy working a 
curious-looking pair of bellows with his 
foot, and making a little tongue of metal to 
vibrate with a most ear-piercing but doleful 
note in the process of being tuned, beford 
being returned to the German concertina, 
where its duty was to occupy the part of 
leading note in the major scale of C. 

" Hum-um," sang Jared, checking the 
current of air, and striking a tuning-fork 
upon his little bench. " Hum-um ; a bit flat, 
eh, Patty?" 

" Just a little," said Patty, looking up from 
her work. 

" But there, only think !" cried Jared, 
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dropping his tuning-fork, leaving his task, 
and crossing over to an old harmonium, over 
whose keys he ran his bony fingers ; " only 
think if I could — only think if I could get it ! 
Fifty pounds a-year for two practices a week, 
and duty three times on Sundays. Black, of 
course, for your mother ; but what coloured 
silk shall it be for you, eh, Patty ?" 

" Silk ?" said Patty wonderingly, and her 
eyes grew more round. 

" Yes, silk — dress, you know," said Jared, 
jumping up again from the harmonium, and 
walking excitedly about the room. "Only 
think if I could get it — ^Jared Pellet — no, Mr 
Jared Pellet ; or ought it to be esquire, eh, 
Patty ? Organist of St Runwald^s. But 
there,'? he continued, with a grim smile, " this 
is counting the chickens before they are 
hatched, and when there has not been one 
solitary peck at the shell. Heigho, Patty, if 
the wind has not been and blown down my 
card house.'' 

"Is any one at home .-^^ said a high- 
pitched, harsh voice, as the door was quietly 
opened, and a little yellow-looking French- 
man entered, a tasselled cane in one hand. 
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a cigarette being held between the fingers of 
the other, but only to be changed to the hand 
which held the cane, that its owner might 
raise the pinched hat worn on one side of 
his head, and salute gravely the two occupants 
of the room. 

" Aha ! the good day to you bose. The 
good Monsieur Pellet is well ? and you, my 
dear child, you do bloom again like the 
flowers." 

Patty smiled as she held out her hand ; the 
little Frenchman gravely raising it to his 
lips, and then crossing to where Jared had 
stood, looking ten years older, till, reseating 
himself at his bench, he began to make the 
metal tongue vibrate furiously, sending a very 
storm of wind through it, so rapidly he worked 
his foot; now making the note too sharp, 
now too flat, and taking twice as long as 
usual to complete his task. 

"No, no, mon ami ; he is too sharps — now 
too flats again. Aha, it is bad ! " exclaimed 
the visitor, dropping cane and cigarette to 
thrust both fingers into his ears as Jared 
brought forth a most atrocious shriek from 
the tortured tongue. 
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" My ear 's gone completely, I believe," ex- 
claimed Jared, looking in a bewildered way 
at his visitor. 

" Ah, no, no ; try him again — yais, try him 
again ; " and the visitor leaned over the 
performer. " Ta-/^," he hummed, nodding 
his head, and beating time with a finger. 
*' Better — ^yes, better — ^better still — one leetle 
touch, and — ^aha, it is done — so ! " he ex- 
claimed triumphantly, as the little note now 
sounded clear and pure. 

" And now I must have two string for 
my violin. They do wear out so fast." 
Which was a fact, and nothing could have 
more fully displayed Monsieur Canau's 
friendship than his constant usage of Jared 
Pellet's strings, best Roman by name, worst 
English by nature. "Why do you not 
come to-day ? " he continued, as Patty 
opened a tin canister, and emptied a dozen 
of the transparent rings of catgut upon the 
table. 

" I could not leave," said Patty, hastily. 
" We are anxious about the organ." 

" Yes, oui, of course ; and the good papa 
will get it ? " 
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"He has not written yet," said Patty, dole- 
fully. 

" But he is mdchant ! Why do you not 
write ? Eh ! what — you are going to ? It 
is good ; then I will not stay. But write — 
write — ^for you must have it. What 1 you 
shake your head. Fie; you must have it 
And you, ma fille — I will take these two — and 
you will come to us soon, for the poor Janette 
is triste, and longs for you, and the birds 
pine ; but he goes to write. Adieu." 

The little Frenchman kissed his hand to 
both in turn, and, with his yellow face in . 
puckers, stole out of the door on tip-toe, 
turning back for an instant to make a com- 
manding gesture at Jared, who rose from his 
bench and went slowly towards the table. 

For, be it known, that the post of organist 
to St Runwald's was vacant — the church that 
everybody knows, situated as it is in a corner, 
with houses all round, turning their backs as 
if ashamed, and hiding it, lest people should 
see what a patch Sir Christopher Wren made 
of the fine old Gothic building when he re- 
stored it, squaring the windows, putting up a 
vinegar-cruet steeple, padding, curtaining, 
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brass-rodding, and cushioning the interior to 
make calm the slumbers of miserable sinners ; 
and, one way and another, so changing it 
that, could the monks of old once more have 
gazed upon the place, they would have 
groaned in their cowls, and called Sir Chris- 
topher a barbarian. 

But the only groans proceeding from cowls 
were those which were heard upon windy 
nights, when showers of blacks were whirled 
round and round and then deposited in the 
corners of the window sills, or against the 
lead framing, whence they could filter through 
in a dust of the blackest, which would gather 
upon the pew edges in despite of the pew- 
opener's duster, ready to be transferred to 
faces by fingers, or to rise of itself and make 
church-goers sneeze and accuse the old place 
of being damp, the churchwarden of being 
stingy with the coals, the pew-opener of not 
lighting the fires at proper time to air the 
church, and the vicar of spinning out his 
sermons, finishing off by accounting for the 
smallness of the attendance by declaring that 
it was impossible for a parish to be religious 
where there was such a damp church. And 
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all this through the sootiness of the neigh- 
bouring houses, for St Runwald's was as dry 
as a bone — as the bones of the old fathers 
who lay below in the vaults, placed there 
hundreds of years ago, when Borgle's yard 
was occupied by a monastery, and matins 
and vespers were rung out from the tower 
of the church. 

Jared Pellet in after times could have told 
you it was not damp, in spite of the words of 
Sampson Purkis, the beadle, who said that 
there were "sympsons" of it, else why did 
the steel fastenings of the poor-boxes grow 
rusty ? unless — but thereby hangs a tale. 
Jared could have told you the place was not 
damp by the organ, for would not the stops 
have stuck, and the notes refused to speak, 
had there been moisture ? But at this period 
he was in ignorance, for, incited thereto by 
his wife, his daughter Patty, Mr Timson, 
the churchwarden, and Monsieur Canau, 
professor of the violin, Jared Pellet was 
about to offer himself as a candidate for the 
vacant post of organist, to perform which 
task he had now settled himself at a table 
— some four or five small faces that had 
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come peeping in at the door having been 
warned off by divers very alarming looking 
frowns and shakes of the head. 

But it was no easy task to write a letter 
at Jared Pellet's. True, there had been a 
pennyworth of the best "cream laid," and 
envelopes to match, obtained for the occasion ; 
but the ink in the penny bottle was thick, and 
when thinned with vinegar to prevent it from 
coming off the nibs upon the paper in beads, 
it looked brown and bitty. Then the pen 
spluttered, partly from rust, partly from hav- 
ing been turned into a tool for raising the 
tongues of silent harmonium notes. 

So fresh pens and ink had to be procured, 
when Jared wrote one application, and 
smeared his name, and then said, " Tut-tut- 
tut!" He wrote a second, but that did not 
look well, for there was a hair in the pen, and 
he put two n's in candidate. He then wrote 
a third, but only to find that he had done so 
with the paper upside down, when he ex- 
claimed — 

" There never was a letter yet that didn't 
get more and more out of tune — I mean 
didn't get worse — the more you tried." 
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Patty did not speak, only looked sym- 
pathetic, and as if she would gladly have 
written the letter herself. But Jared tried 
once more, and this time a proper missive 
was written, passed round, and approved by 
both Mrs Pellet and her daughter. Then the 
postage stamp was affixed to the envelope 
with paste, for Jared had managed to lick off 
all the gum ; and at last, when the important 
document had been safely posted, its writer 
recollected half a score things he ought to 
have said, and after fidgeting all the evening, 
went off despairingly to bed, feeling certain 
that the post of organist could never be his. 



I 



CHAPTER III. 

ORGANIC. 

A BUSY day at St Runwald's. Mrs Nimmer, 
the pew-opener, in a clean cap, like a white 
satin raised pie. Mr Purkis, the beadle — of 
" Purkis's Shoe Emporium,*' in private life — 
in full uniform and dignity. He had cuffed 
Ichabod Gunnis, the organ-blower, for spin- 
ning his top in the porch, and sent that young 
gentleman howling up the stair leading to 
the loft, where he thrust, off his big charity- 
boy shoes, and stole down again in his soft, 
speckled-grey worsted stockings, to where 
from a darkened corner he could catch sight 
of his portly enemy, and relieve his mind by 
turning his back, doubling down, and grin- 
ning between his legs, distorting his face after 
the fashion of the corbels of the old church, 
the tongue being a prominent figure as to 
effect. For quite five minutes Ichabod 
showed his utter contempt for the church 
dignitary in question, who was all the time 
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in a brown study, calculating the amount he 
would probably receive by way of what he 
called " donus," upon the appointment of a 
new organist — a train of thought interrupted 
by the consideration of the verses he should 
distribute at the coming Christmas, the last 
set having been unsatisfactory, from having 
been used by the beadle of the neighbouring 
parish, " a common man and low." 

But there was soon an interruption to this 
second train of thought, for people began to 
congregate, and he had to lend his aid to Mrs 
Nimmer, and assist the worthy old lady in 
imprisoning the new comers in the big old 
pews, where if they could not see they would 
at all events be able to hear, this being the 
day for the organ competition. 

People assembled under the impression 
that they were about to hear something un- 
usual, eight competitors having been selected 
from a very host of applicants ; for the post, 
without taking into consideration the fifty 
pounds per annum, was one of honour, St 
Runwald's being an organ with a name. 

Through the influence of the churchwar- 
den and his medical friend — only a slight 
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return on that gentleman's part, for Jared 
had been a good friend to him — the Clerken- 
well music cobbler, as he called himself, was 
one of the select, and now sat in nervous guise 
where the vicar and churchwardens were 
assembled to elect the new performer. 

Eight competitors, with testimonials to 
prove that though there might have been 
Mozarts, Beethovens, and a long roll of 
worthy names in harmony, yet there never 
had lived such able, such enthusiastic musi- 
cians as Edward Barrest, Mus. Doc, Oxon. ; 
Philip Keyes, Mus. Doc, Cantab. ; Herr 
Schtopffz; Handel Smith, R.A. ; and Corelli 
Sweller. There were two other names read, 
but Mr Timson, the vicar's churchwarden, 
bungled so that Jared Pellet could not catch 
them ; but his ear-drum vibrated when his 
own was given out, and he shivered horribly. 
There were stout and important men there, 
and men thin and insignificant, but conspi- 
cuous for his shabby aspect was Jared Pellet. 

The testimonials did not have their due 
weight, for the vicar's churchwarden, Mr 
Timson, tea-dealer, a short, stout, peg-top 
style of man, threw himself into a violent 
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perspiration by trying to keep each man's 
papers separate, as he turned them over and 
over with a peck here, and a peck there, and 
laid them in heaps, just as if he were sorting- 
tea papers for pounds, halves, and quarters ; 
and at last, what with confusion and his for- 
midable double eye-glass, which was rather 
weak in the back and given to shutting up 
when it should have kept open, he worked 
himself into -such a knot that he did what 
was best for him under the circumstances, 
handed the paper chaos over to his brother 
official, who hurriedly put on his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and did not read a word. 

The vicar, the Rev. John Grey, a ruddy, 
genial old man, then in his turn read aloud, 
for the benefit of those in the vestry, the list 
of the candidates. 

" And ' now, then, gentlemen," he said, 
" preliminaries being adjusted, and matters 
in train, we will proceed to the organ." 

" We " meant the candidates ; for the vicar 
took possession of a pew, where he looked 
very much out of place, seeing that reading- 
desk and pulpit were both empty ; and then 
there was a little bustle and confusion in the 
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old church, as Jared slowly, and with sinking 
heart, followed the great musicians to the 
organ loft, from whence he could see Monsieur 
Canau taking snuff furiously, and Mrs Pellet, 
Patty, and a pew full of little Pellets anxiously 
waiting " to hear father play." 

" Ten minutes each, gentlemen," said the 
vicar loudly from below, when, the Oxford 
doctor's name being first upon the list, he 
took his seat. 

Ichabod Gunnis loudly moistened his hands, 
and bent to his task, pulling up the bellows 
beam, and then sprawling across it to bear it 
down again with his own weight. While un- 
rolling a piece of music, the doctor informed 
those around that it was his own composition, 
and played it through in a most admirable 
manner. 

But the effect of the doctor's composition 
was spoiled, for just in the midst of the finest 
forte Ichabod Gunnis had fished a " boxer " 
top from the pocket of his yellow leather 
tights, and, lost in admiration of its peg, for- 
gotten his task and slackened his efforts, so 
that the wind failed in the chest, and in place 
of a series of grand chords there came from 
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the old organ such doleful howls, as of a dying- 
tune, that the organist thrust the fingers that 
should have been upon the keys into his 
hair, and grinned at himself in the reflector 
like a musical fiend. 

" Try again," whispered a competitor, loftily, 
and the Oxford man re-played his piece ; but 
though he got through it this time without 
mishap, the doctor felt that unless his testi- 
monials told strongly in his favour, his had 
been but a fruitless journey that day. 

Next came the Cambridge doctor, with a 
noble march, which brought forth murmured 
applause from those who listened. Then fol- 
lowed Handel Smith, who confined himself 
to the works of his great namesake, and now 
won plaudits, softly given, for his masterly 
performance of the great " Hallelujah Chorus." 

As this last performer left his seat, Jared 
glanced down into the church, where, amidst 
the fast increasing audience, and occupying 
the most prominent place he could secure, 
stood Richard Pellet, with his thumbs in the 
arm-holes of his white vest, as he leaned back 
in portly guise against the pew front, and 
frowned acceptance of the last man's musical 
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incense, which he seemed to consider entirely 
in his own honour. But now he caught sight 
of brother J ared, and as eye met eye, Richard's 
frown deepened, and his bottom lip protruded, 
as he appeared contemptuously to say, " Some 
people are such fools." 

At all events, J ared Pellet seemed to feel 
the words, and to think them true. He 
glanced round the church, as if seeking an 
opportunity to escape from the moral custody 
in which he found himself; but there was 
refreshment for him in the bright eyes of 
Patty, and an encouraging smile from Mrs 
Pellet at her side. 

The competition progressed. Mr Timson 
gave vent to his opinion that Herr Schtopffz 
— a gentleman who appeared to be all fair 
hair, cheeks, and spectacles — almost made 
the organ speak; while in their turns the 
other competitors played admirably. A buzz 
of conversation ensued, as people warmly 
discussed the merits of the various performers ; 
the churchwardens looked at one another, as 
if to say, " What next ?" and Mrs Pellet and 
her daughter began to fidget in their seats, 
both impatient for J ared to begin, since it 
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had been their decided opinion diat he should 
have been the first to play. 

But the buzz of conversation suddenly 
ceased, for the vicar rose in his pew and 
exclaimed loudly — 

"Another candidate yet, gendemen — Mr 
Jared Pellet." 



CHAPTER IV. 



JARED S PIECE. 



For the last half hour Jared had been wish- 
ing himself in Duplex Street, and for the last 
five minutes he had indulged in a hope that 
he would be passed over and forgotten. But 
as his name was uttered, he started and me- 
chanically left his seat, while Patty turned 
pale, and Mrs Pellet had what she after- 
wards described as a rising sensation in her 
throat. 

Anything but a formidable competitor 
seemed Jared Pellet as he rose from his 
seat, gazing with a lost and wandering look 
round the old church, and wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow, till what with abject 
air, want of confidence, and his anything 
but bright costume, poor Jared's aspect was 
pitiable to an extent that made one of his 
brother's feet work as if it wanted something 
to kick. 

After the first glance, the audience resumed 
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their conversation, and the rival candidates, 
making common cause against their opponent, 
raised their brows, tightened their lips, and 
shrugged their shoulders, especially Herr 
Schtopffz, who quite covered his ears as he 
took a pinch of snuff. 

Jared gave one more glance round the 
church, as if he expected a miracle to be 
performed in his favour, and that one of the 
stone angels by a neighbouring tablet would 
suddenly whisk him off. He then stepped 
slowly towards the vacant seat, rubbing his 
long bony fingers together so that they 
crackled again. 

The appearance of the organ was enough 
to make Jared approach it reverently; and 
he shuffled on to the long stool, pressing 
down the lowest pedal key as he passed, so 
that it gave forth a deep shuddering rumble. 
This mishap seemed to add to his confusion, 
which, however, culminated as he felt in his 
pocket for the roll of music from which he 
was to have played. He felt in the next 
pocket, then in his breast, and lastly looked 
in his hat, as if expecting to see it there. 
Then he gazed in the faces of his fellow- 
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candidates, as if to say, " What 's become of 
it ? " But the roll was not forthcoming ; 
and in despair, he now glanced at himself 
in the glass reflector above the key-board. 
But nothing was to be seen there but a 
doleful, hopeless-looking face, seeming to 
tell him that every chance of success was 
gone* 

But as Jared sat there, in full view of the 
whole church, he felt a slight vibration in his 
seat, and heard the air rushing into the wind- 
chest as the boy toiled on at his task to 
keep it filled and make no more mistakes, 
for already, in anticipation, he was suffer- 
ing from a cut or two of Beadle Purkis's 
cane. 

Jared gazed up at the towering pipes above 
his head, down at the keys and stops on 
either side ; and then seemed to come over 
him the recollection of many a pleasant prac- 
tice in a dim old church, where he had for- 
gotten the troubles of the present in the 
concord of sweet sounds he had drawn from 
the instrument. He grew more agitated, his 
hands trembled, his cheeks flushed, and his 
eyes brightened — his whole form seemed to 
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dilate, and he thrust his long fingers through 
his hair, as if seeking to add to the oddity of 
his appearance, while the audience ceased 
their murmuring hum of conversation as they 
witnessed his strange gestures. 

He pulled out a stop here and a stop there, 
tenderly, as if caressing something he loved. 
Then pushing off his boots, he thrust in every 
stop, seized them sharply to draw nearly all 
out, and struck so wild and thrilling a chord, 
that his hearers started and craned forward 
to catch the next notes. 

Now there was silence, save the dying 
vibrations of the chord heard in the distant 
corners and groinings of the roof, for not a 
whisper was audible amongst the many 
listeners assembled. 

Still silence, as Jared Pellet sat motionless 
before the great instrument while you might 
have counted thirty, for the player was lost 
in the crowd of recollections the sounds had 
evoked from the past- Competition, the 
audience, all had faded from his mental 
vision as once more he leaned forward ; 
and fingers were held up to command 
silence. 
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" He 's a lunatic, sir," said one of the 
listeners to Mr Timson, as Jared Pellet again 
bent over the keys. 

" Then I should like to be at a concert of 
such lunatics, sir," answered Mr Timson, 
who then gave forth an audible " Hush ! '^ as, 
in a rapid rolling passage, the huge pedal 
pipes thundered forth a majestic introduc- 
tion; when again for a few moments there 
was a pause, and the organist's fingers were 
held crooked in mid-air, till with a spasmodic 
effort he brought them down upon the keys, 
to pour forth crashing volley after volley of 
wondrous chords, from end to end of the 
key-board, and with the full power of the 
mighty pipes. 

Again a rest, and again crashing forth with 
wondrous rapidity came the spirit-thrilling 
passages, till, with suppressed breath, the 
listeners leaned forward as though over- 
powered ; while, after another slight pause, 
came wailing and sobbing forth so sweetly 
mournful, so heavenly a strain, that there were 
some present who were moved to tears, and 
two, seated in a pew surrounded by children, 
joined hands and listened with bended head. 
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So sweet an air had never before pealed 
through the old aisles of St Runwald's, and 
made to tremble the woodwork of the great 
pews with which it was disfigured ; for now 
the melody was wild and piercing — now 
subdued and plaintive, to rise soon to the 
jubilant and hopeful : it was the soul of the 
true musician pouring forth through the 
medium of the divine art its every thought 
and feeling. 

Again a pause, and the seven rivals, with 
parted lips, eagerly clustered round the man 
who saw them not, who ignored church, 
audience, self, everything but the majestic 
instrument before which he was seated ; and 
again and again, although the ten minutes 
had long expired, the audience listened to 
the bursts of harmony which swayed them 
as one man, floating around until the air 
seemed quivering and vibrating with the 
songs of a multitude of heaven's own 
choristers. Louder and louder, chords 
grander and more majestic, then softly 
sweet and dying away, while, after one 
sweeping crescendo passage, Jared ended 
with a mighty chord which no other man 
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could have grasped, and the audience 
seemed to be released from the spell which 
had bound them, as, stop by stop and inter- 
val by interval, the chord was diminished, 
until the pedal key-note alone vibrated 
shudderingly through the church. 

" Rather warm work that, sir," said the 
little churchwarden, leaning over into the 
vicar's pew. 

" Hush, Timson," said the vicar; " he has 
not done." 

But he had, though for a few minutes 
there was a silence that no one cared to 
break, till, forgetful of place — everything but 
the strains they had heard — ^from the vicar 
downwards, all joined in one loud burst of 
applause; while, dull, lustreless, spiritless, 
Jared Pellet responded to the congratula- 
tions of his rivals — one and all too true 
lovers of their art to withhold the palm 
where they felt it to be well deserved. 

Down in the nave, too, there was a pom- 
pous, bustling man, talking loudly to those 
around, giving people to understand that the 
performer was his brother — the man who, 
without hesitation, was elected to the post — 
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and for once in a way, Richard Pellet went 
and shook hands with Jared, and, as he 
warmly asked him to dinner, forgot to tell 
him that he was a fool 



CHAPTER V. 



SAINT RUNWALD's. 



There were grand rejoicings in Duplex Street 
when Jared obtained official announcement, 
under the hand and seal of Mr Timson the 
tea-dealer, of his appointment to the post of 
organist of St Runwald's, with a salary of fifty- 
pounds a year. To be sure, it was settled 
before ; but Mrs Jared said they might run 
back, and, after the many disappointments 
they had had during their married life, 
it was dangerous to reckon on too much. 
But now that there was an official appoint- 
ment in Mr Timson's round, neat caligraphy, 
she had no words to say, save those of thank- 
fulness. 

Proud ! Ay, he was proud, was Jared, for 
that was an organ to be proud of. It was 
none of your grand new instruments, full of 
stops bearing a score of unaccountable names, 
miserably naked, skeleton-looking affairs, 
like a conglomeration of Pandean pipes 
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grown out of knowledge, and too big for the 
society of their old friend the big drum — 
beggarly painted things, with pipes in blue 
and red and white, after the fashion of 
peppermint sticks of the good old times. 
Why, I hardly believe that Jared, unless 
prompted thereto by the wolf Poverty, 
would have struck one of his mighty chords 
upon them. 

But there would have been nothing sur- 
prising in Jared's refusal, since the instru- 
ment now placed under his charge was a 
noble organ in a dark wood case, one which 
grew richer of tone year by year, while the 
carved fruit and flowers that clustered around 
pipes, reflector, music-stand — in fact, wherever 
a scrap of carving could be placed — were 
worthy of inspection, without taking into 
account the shiny Ethiopic cherubs that 
perched upon their chins, and spread their 
wings at every available corner. 

No; Jared's was no common organ, as 
would be declared by any one who had seen 
the great pipes towering up into the gloom 
of the roof, and their gilding shedding a rich 
sunset hue into the farthest corners of the 
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old church. People came miles to hear that 
organ as soon as Jared became its ruling 
spirit, and Mrs Nimmer grew hot on Sunday 
mornings in her endeavours to find sittings 
for the strangers who flocked in. But the 
old vicar, the Rev. John Grey, used to 
chuckle, and think that all was due to his 
sermons, and wonder whether there could 
ever be a second St Chrysostom, the golden- 
mouthed. 

Purkis, the beadle, used to wink — ^that is 
to say, he would draw a heavy lid over one 
of his lobster eyes— and say, " I know ! " 
For Jared, in spite of his poverty and large 
family, had commenced his musical reign by 
a " donus " of three half-crowns to the beadle, 
who would boast that he (the beadle) could 
give people a better service than they could 
get in any other church in London ; and " as 
to the orgin, why they'd better come and 
see, that's all." 

And truly it seemed that Jared could make 
that instrument thrill beneath his touch, till 
every passion of the human heart had its 
representative amongst those notes. You 
rhight hear it sob, and wail, and moan in the 
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most piteous manner, whisper and die away 
in sweet sighing melodies amongst the old 
pillars, or far up in the carven comers of the 
chancel, where the notes made the glass to 
tremble in the lead as they seemed striving 
to pass through the painted windows. Hear 
it thunder too, like a young earthquake, and 
rage, and roar, and growl, till the very pew 
doors rattled and chattered; and however 
thick and soft your cushion, you could feel 
the deep-toned diapasons shuddering up and 
down your spine. There were love sighs, 
joy, rage, contending armies, the warring ele- 
ments, with the rolling billow and crashing 
thunder, all to be heard from those organ- 
pipes when Jared Pellet touched the keys ; 
and matters grew to such a pitch, that, partly 
out of pity for Ichabod Gunnis, and partly 
because people would not be played out, Mr 
Timson limited J ared's voluntaries to a dura- 
tion of ten minutes. 

Mr Purkis's dinner grew cold ; but he did 
not mind it, for he loved music, and would 
sit with mouth open and eyes upturned, 
swallowing the sweet sounds which floated 
in the air ; but Mrs Nimmer, who was not 
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musical, and who, alternately with Mr Purkis, 
locked up the church, did mind. Hints were 
of no use ; the people would stop, while 
Ichabod Gunnis heartily wished that he might 
do the same, for it was a close and confined 
space where he laboured at the handle of his 
wind pump, until Jared's afflatus had been 
dispersed. 

Mr Timson stopped all this with his ten 
minutes' law — ^ample time as he said; and 
as Jared Pellet never thought of opposing 
anybody, the voluntaries were reluctantly 
brought to an end. For Jared's behaviour 
at the competition was but a sample of his 
future proceedings, and when once he began 
to play, and the organ was in full burst, there 
was no Jared there, only his body see-sawing 
from side to side, with shoeless feet working 
at the pedals, and fingers, bony almost as the 
keys themselves, nimbly running from flat to 
natural and sharp, and back again. Jared 
was not there, he was in the spirit soaring 
far away upon musical pinions, and in another 
state of existence, wherein he was freed from 
the cares and troubles of this life, and felt 
them only indirectly, as they affected others 
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With whom he seemed to weep or smile, as 
the character of the music was grave or gay. 

Jared Pellet had just finished a morning 
practice, for he had had to work hard to re- 
duce his wild, semi-extemporised style to the 
requirements of a regular choir. He had 
pushed in the last stop, and left his long stool, 
closing the organ with a sigh, before opening 
the locker in his seat and depositing therein 
his book and manuscript. He had drawn the 
red curtains along the rod when he had en- 
tered, and on leaving drew them back again, 
so that he stood confessed before Ichabod 
Gunnis ; and for a stranger to see Jared 
Pellet stand confessed after one of his ethereal 
musical flights, was like taking him from the 
seventh heaven and putting him under the 
pump. It was worse than going right into 
fairyland at the back of the stage on panto- 
mime night, and staring dismayed at the 
dauby paint, canvas, and confusion. 

Ichabod and the organist stood face to 
face, and whatever the failings of the latter, 
the former was no pattern of personal beauty ; 
for as to his appearance, he had been rightly 
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named, had there ever been any glory to 
depart ; but the sole reason for the boy bear- 
ing his quaint'cognomen was, that at the work- 
house where he received his early gruel, the 
authorities had worn out the twelve patriarchs 
and the twelve apostles, while the number of 
Abels, Davids, Solomons, and Jonathans who 
had left their walls was something startling, 
so they had tried Ichabod for a change, the 
Gunnis being an after addition. 

Ichabod's leather garments have already 
been delicately hinted at, but it has not been 
said that they badly fitted his fourteen year 
old limbs, neither have his blue bob-tail coat 
and his vest, ornamented with pewter buttons, 
been mentioned — buttons bearing a large 
capital ** G." There was no star of merit 
upon the left breast of Ichabod, but a pewter 
plate was stitched on, close to his heart, to 
keep him from being smitten by the pity of 
those who saw his absurd garments, and also 
to act as a label, and to show that he was 
number fifty-five in the list of scholars be- 
longing to that most excellent gift of charity 
— Gunnis's, which, every one who knows 
London will tell you, is a school where so 
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many boys are educated, and made moral 
scarecrows ; and Ichabod being a "fondling-" 
— as he was called by the workhouse nurse 
— was entered at last, to the freedom of his 
parish, already overburdened, and became 
one of Gunnis's boys. 

" Six o'clock, Ichabod," said Jared, " and 
don't be late." 

" No, sir," said 'Bod, as he was familiarly 
termed ; and then he began to spin his muffin 
cap by the tuft of coloured wool on the top. 

" Don't do that, my boy, or you '11 pull off 
the tassel," said Jared, as he prepared to 
descend the stairs, while the young gentle- 
man addressed, evidently perceiving how 
disfigured his worsted cap would be without 
its red tuft, tossed it high in the air, to 
nimbly catch it again upon his head, though 
rather too far over his eyes for comfort in 
wearing. Then listening to the descending 
footsteps, he threw off his coat, and went 
down upon the boards in a sitting posture, 
but not of the common kind ; for, though 
one leg was down in a normal position, the 
other was stretched out far behind, so that it 
appeared as if the joint had been reversed. 
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Up again; and now one leg was thrust 
over his head, to the great danger of his 
leather pants ; then the other leg was tucked 
over, and the boy down prostrate upon his 
chest, so that he wore the appearance of 
a dislocated frog, though his countenance 
beamed with satisfaction. 

** Ichabod !" cried Jared from below. 

** Coming sir," shouted the boy, trying hard 
to untie himself, but in vain, although, after 
a couple more calls, he could hear the reas- 
cending steps of his employer. He twisted, 
he turned, he struggled, but he was like 
a mouse in a wire-trap ; it was easy to get 
into his present state, but extrication seemed 
impossible. 

Higher came the steps, and the boy 
struggled more violently than ever to free 
himself, till, just as Jared reached the door 
of the organ loft, the unpractised tumbler 
rolled over upon his back and stared with 
upturned eyes over his forehead at the 
organist. 

" Why, bless my soul !" exclaimed Jared, 
** what a dreadful contortion. The boy must 
be in a fit." 
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" No, I ainV blubbered 'Bod. " I 'm only 
stuck." 

" Stuck !" exclaimed Jared. 

** Yes, stuck/' whimpered the boy. "Can't 
get my legs back 'cause I 've got shoes on." 

"Stuck — shoes on," repeated Jared, in a 
puzzled way. 

" Yes, sir," wept 'Bod, " and if you'll pull 
down one, I can do t'other myself." 

Jared stared at the imp for a few moments 
as if he took him for a sort of human treble 
clef, then seizing the uppermost leg, he set 
it at liberty, and the boy reduced himself to 
ordinary proportions, standing erect, with one 
arm raised ready to ward off the expected 
blow. 

"How dare you play such tricks as that in 
the church, sir ?" cried Jared. " Suppose 
that you had become fixed — what then .'*" 

Ichabod evidently did not know " what 
then," so he did not say ; but snivelled and 
rubbed one eye with the cuff of the coat he 
was about to put on. 

" There, go on down first," said Jared, 
smiling grimly to himself, " and mind and be 
punctual ; there 's a good boy." 
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The good boy, now that the danger was 
past, went down grinning, and darted out of 
the porch, forgetting in less than five minutes 
all that had been said to him about the 
practice. 

Jared's must have been a more than usually 
patient disposition ; for the same evening he 
arrived at the church at the appointed hour 
to find that Ichabod had not come, nor did 
he make his appearance when his master had 
opened the organ, and seated himself to wait 
while gazing dreamily in the old reflector 
before him. 

Not the first time this, that Ichabod had 
failed ; but Jared Pellet had spent the whole 
of his life accommodating himself to circum- 
stances ; and now, as had often before been 
his wont, he gave unbounded freedom to his 
thoughts. The mirror before him was dim, 
for the night was closing in, and besides, the 
old church was always in a state of twilight 
from the stained glass windows; but as he 
looked he could just distinguish the pulpit, 
dimly shadowed forth, and the screen before 
the chancel. Soon these seemed to fade 
from the reflector, and Jared was gazing 
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upon the scenes of his early life — scenes 
now bright, now shadowed — which passed 
rapidly before him as if actually mirrored in 
the glass ; — the day that his brother and he 
were left orphans; their school days, when 
he was always fag and slave; scene, after 
scene, scene after scene. That mirror had 
grown to be Jared's opium — his one indul- 
gence, and, seated alone in the dark church, 
he had gone on dreaming of the past, and 
building up fancies of the future, until a 
habit was formed that it was not easy to 
shake off. 

There was a strange life history to be read 
in that reflector, as Jared dreamed on, recall- 
ing his first severe illness, and its following 
weakness, for many months solaced by the 
attentions of the usher's little girl, whose 
father had taken charge of him when he was 
removed from school. Here it was that he 
had laid the foundation of his dreamy future, 
as he read aloud to his fair little companion. 
This had been a pleasant oasis in his life 
journey, in spite of long weary months of 
suffering, during which he never left his re- 
clining position, succeeded by a long sojourn 
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in a London hospital, and all from an unlucky 
blow given by his tyrant brother. 

Many dreams had Jared in that old 
church : of early manhood, and years passed 
as usher in his old school, while his brother 
was prospering in town ; his love for his old 
playmate, Lizzie, and the bar of prudence 
which stayed their marriage ; the failure of 
the school, and his efforts to gain a living by 
teaching music, eking out his income by the 
trifling salary he obtained as organist of 
the little town church — an accomplishment 
taught by love, for Lizzie Willis had been 
his instructress, and now gave up the duty in 
his favour. 

At such an hour as this, back too would 
float the times when he had leaned against 
one of the old pews listening while she played 
some grand old tune. 

Floating before him always, scene after 
scene : his application to his brother for help 
when he first reached London in search of a 
more lucrative post ; the refusal ; and the sub- 
sequent rage of Richard when he found that 
Jared, the despised, had married the woman 
who had but a short time before rejected 
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him, Richard, the prosperous. Then his 
coming up to London with his wife, and 
their happiness together, even though, on the 
second day after their arrival, the bankruptcy 
of a firm threw Jared out of the employment 
he had gained. 

He recalled, too, his despondency over the 
disappointment, and then his determination 
to fight it out ; how, struggling on, he had 
obtained a tuning job here, and some repair- 
ing there ; now taught a little, and now 
obtained a commission to purchase some 
instrument ; and one way and another ob- 
tained a living, in spite of the way in which 
Mrs Jared seemed to look upon him as a sort 
of human camel, adding to his burden year 
after year with the greatest of punctuality ; 
and still his back was not broken, though 
twins, as he often told his wife, must have 
been fatal. 



CHAPTER VI. 



patty's mistake. 



Matters wore a rather serious aspect at 
Duplex Street ; for a whole month Jared had 
been enjoying all the sensations known only 
to the wealthy. He had been congratulated 
by his family, who looked upon him as a sort 
of musical god, or as, at least, a musician 
worthy of ranking with those fiddling and 
trumpet-blowing angels they had seen once 
upon a holiday, smiling benignantly in a 
cloudy heaven upon the ceilings at Hampton 
Court Palace. 

He had been congratulated too by Mon- 
sieur Canau, who had been in the habit of 
occasionally bringing his violin for an evening 
duet ; and, as has been already stated, he 
had been congratulated by his brother, who 
invited him to dinner, and then put him off 
twice, ending though by announcing his 
marriage with the wealthy Mrs Clayton, 
widow of a merchant captain, and, desiring 
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that bygones might be bygones, requesting 
that Jared, with his wife and daughter, would 
spend the afternoon and dine with them at 
Norwood .on Christmas Day. 

Jared had said "No;" but Mrs Jared 
"Yes;" for even if it spoiled their own 
homely day, no opportunity ought to be 
passed over which promised reconciliation 
between brothers, for whose estrangement 
her woman's tact told her she was partly to 
blame. 

So arrangements were made for the flock 
in Duplex Street, Janet, /n?/^/ of Monsieur 
Canau, readily undertaking to be shep- 
herdess for the occasion. Clothes were com- 
pared, and, what Mrs Jared called, made the 
best of; Jared himself devoting quite an hour 
to the brushing and nap-reviving of his old 
black coat and trousers. Many an old scrap 
of half-forgotten finery was routed out by 
Mrs Jared for her embellishment, after long 
discussions ; while as- for Patty, when did a 
fair open-countenanced young girl look other- 
wise than well in virgin white, even though 
it was but a cheap book muslin, made up at 
home, with very little regard to fashion ? 
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At the appointed hour, a cab deposited the 
party from Duplex Street at the door of 
Richard's "little place," at which door they 
arrived after a drive along a gritty gravel 
sweep. The stout and gentlemanly butler 
was there, and received them with frigid 
courtesy, two doors being flung open by as 
many gentlemen in drab and coach lace, 
which tall parties indulged in a laugh and a 
wink behind their hands at the expense of 
Jared, though number one — the under-butler 
— afterwards told number two — the footman 
— that " the gal wasn't so very bad." 

And now the brothers had met, and Jared 
the poor been introduced by Richard the 
wealthy to his wife, late the widow of Captain 
Clayton, of the merchant service. 

There was another introduction though, 
performed by Mr Richard Pellet in a con- 
descending fashion, namely, of his step-son 
Harry Clayton; who, however, seemed to 
forget all the next moment, as he made 
his step-father frown upon seeing the atten- 
tions paid by the frank, earnest young 
undergraduate to his blushing niece. Jared 
too felt troubled, he did not know why, 
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for he dwelt with pleasure upon the young 
man s face as it shone in opposition to the 
darkened countenance of the elder. 

The conversation rose and flagged ; but it 
was evident to Jared that there was a cloud 
overshadowing the meeting, though the young 
man heeded not the glances of father and 
mother, as he chatted on to the fresh happy 
girl at his side. 

Doubtless to a grandee of the London 
season Patty would have seemed slow and 
backward in conversation ; but to the young 
collegian there was something fascinating in 
the naive, ingenuous girl; and in spite of 
looks, hints, and even broad remarks, which 
turned Jared's morocco-covered chair into a 
seat of thorns, Harry laughed and chatted on 
through the dinner. 

There was everything at Norwood requisite 
for the spending of a pleasant evening — every- 
thing, with one exception. There was what 
Jared afterwards called in confidence to his 
wife, "the fat of the land;" but though the 
said fat was well cooked and served, and 
there were luscious wines to wash it down, 
yet was there no geniality, and the visitors 
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partook of portions of their meal in the 
midst of a chilly, though exceedingly well- 
bred silence. 

Jared was not at his ease, and he could not 
help flinching from the ministrations of the 
men in coach lace, while he felt quite hot 
when the gentlemanly butler asked him in 
stern tones if he would take champagne. 

Not that conversation was entirely want- 
ing on the part of the elders, for at intervals 
Jared listened to thrilling narratives of his 
brother's speculations, and of how much 
money he had made in different ways; he 
learned, too, something new — what a fine 
thing cash was, how powerful it made its 
owner, and how he enjoyed its possession. 
Then Richard pitied kindly Jared's want of 
business tact, hinted how much more might 
have been made had both been business men, 
and concluded by wishing him better days, 
and drinking his health in a glass of port — a 
port purchased at Mr Humphrey Phulcrust s 
sale, as he informed Jared, at one hundred and 
twenty shillings a dozen ; Jared thinking the 
while that it was very strong and harsh, and 
flavoured of the sloes he had gathered as a 
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boy, while a dozen of the ruddy fluid would 
have paid a quarter's rent in Duplex Street, 
so that altogether he quite trembled, and felt 
as if he were injuring his wife and family as 
he sipped and sipped, like a man who was 
engaged in swallowing sixpences. 

When Richard Pellet was not frowning 
upon his step-son, he was very active in pro- 
moting the comfort of his guests, after the 
same fashion in which he had flavoured his 
brother's wine, telling th.em how much port 
was in the soup, how much he paid for the 
turbot in Billingsgate, and how he gave a 
crown for the lobster. As for the turkey, 
that was five-and-thirty shillings, and bought 
on purpose for their coming. Many other 
things were equally expensive, so that Jared 
and his family thoroughly enjoyed the epi- 
curean feast, thinking all the while of their 
own humble board. Home would keep 
rising to his mind, so that before the dinner 
had half dragged through its slow , length, 
Jared was wishing himself back in Duplex 
Street, having a duet with Monsieur Canau, 
while Janet and Patty played at forfeits or 
blind man's buff with his tribe, watching the 
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while that they did not meddle with any of 
his musical concerns. 

Money and business, business and money, 
were Richard Pellet's themes, and on the 
golden string they formed when twisted he 
harped continually. But it was not only in 
speech that you felt the money, for it was 
peering out of everything, from the mistress 
of the house, with her massive gold chain 
and large diamond rings, down to the very 
carpet on which she trod. There were books 
in gilded bindings that had never been opened ; 
a piano of the most costly kind that was rarely 
touched ; there was every luxury that money 
could purchase ; while, lastly, the very essence 
of his cash, grey-headed, bushy and promi- 
nently browed, very smooth and glossy, and 
always chinking a few sovereigns in either 
pocket, there was Richard Pellet, looking 
down with a pleasant patronising smile of 
contempt upon his guests. 

" Some people are such fools,'' he seemed 
to mutter to himself as he pitied poor, comely 
Mrs Jared, who appeared to be neither sur- 
prised nor disappointed, but took all with a 
quiet, well-bred ease, and did not in the least 
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allow Stout Mrs Richard to sit upon her — 
metaphorically of course — in spite of her 
violent flame-coloured moir6 ; neither did she 
seem to be crushed by the conversation, which 
varied little between the weather and the 
dinner. 

But however full of constraint the repast 
might have been for the elders, to Patty it 
was a scene of enjoyment, for Harry Clayton, 
awake now to their meaning, laughed at his 
mother's remonstrant looks, and ignoring 
those of Richard, was more than ever atten- 
tive to the bright-eyed girl, who in her 
light-hearted innocence chatted merrily with 
him, listening eagerly to his account of col- 
lege life, both thinking nothing of the wealth 
around them in the thorough enjoyment of 
the hour. 

It was, of course, very provoking; but in 
spite of all hints to the contrary, when they 
were in the drawing-room, Harry would linger 
by Patty's chair. 

" Would she play ? " Yes, she would play. 
" And sing ? " Yes, and sing too. The first 
skilfully ; the latter in a sweet, little, silvery, 
gushing voice, that was bird-like in its purity 
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and freedom from affectation. For Patty 
was Jared's own child, with her father's zest 
for music, the art which he had loved to 
teach her, at times too when often and often 
called away to perform some simple domestic 
duty. 

Richard Pellet seemed surprised, and 
listened in silence. Mrs Richard forgot 
herself so far as to clap her hands and call 
Patty "a dear little darling." But, gazing 
upon the group at the piano with the eyes 
of her lord, she felt that this sort of thing 
would not do. Apparently, too, acting 
upon a hint from Richard, she kept framing 
blundering excuses for getting the young 
man to her side — excuses, though, so trivial, 
that Harry only laughed good-humouredly, 
and then made his way back to their young 
visitor. 

It was nearly time for tea, and Harry had 
coaxed the artless girl into the little drawing- 
room to show her some sketches, iand the 
photographs of the elders. Jared and his 
brother had their backs to them, hard and 
fast in a discussion upon money, — Richard 
telling his brother what a deal a sovereign 
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would make, — ^Jared the while in a state of 

m 

doubt, from old experience how short a road 
it went, whether there really were as many 
as twenty shillings in a pound. As for Mrs 
Jared, she was seated in a low chair by the 
fire, and being beamed upon by Mrs Richard, 
who had exhausted the weather, finished the 
dinner, and was now at a loss for a fresh 
subject. 

The sketches were very interesting, so 
much so that Harry was obliged to explain 
them in a low, subdued tone, when, taking 
advantage of their position, he with a 
heightened colour took from the wall a 
sprig of mistletoe, and held it before Patty s 
eyes. 

" No, no," she whispered in a low tone — 
so low that he probably did not hear it 
" No, no ; that is only for children." 

" The licence of the season," Harry whis- 
pered, as with one hand he held up the sprig, 
and then drew towards him the yielding 
girl. 

Well, Patty was very young, very natural, 
and quite unused to worldly ways; and 
Harry was somewhat rough and wilful. 
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Patty had listened that night to words new 
to her, and where her parents had seen but 
pride and ostentation, she had had her eyes 
blinded by a couleur de rose veil, drinking 
deeply the while of the honied draught the 
young fellow in all earnestness pressed upon 
her. 

All was so sweet, and new, and delightful. 
He must mean all he said ; while being 
Christmas-time, with a scrap of the pearl- 
hung parasite to hallow the salute, how could 
she scream or struggle, as was, of course, 
needful under the circumstances ? Patty did 
not resist, for being ignorant and natural, she 
thought that she would like it, and so allowed 
her soft cheek to rest for a moment where it 
was drawn, while the little red half-parted 
lips hardly shrank from the kiss they 
received. 

"Harry!" roared Richard Pellet, leaping 
from his chair, for he had been seated oppo- 
site to a glass which betrayed every move- 
ment of the young people. " Harry !" he 
roared, and the young man with eyes cast 
down, but raised head, stood erect and de- 
fiant before him; "come here !" he exclaimed, 
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Striding towards the door, while as the delin- 
quent followed him from the room, Jared and 
his wife distinctly heard the words, " That 
beggar's brat ! *' 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE lover's petition. 

An hour later and the party were back in 
Duplex Street, having travelled home in 
silence, with Patty weeping her sin the whole 
way, while she now sat sobbing by the fire- 
side almost heedless of her mother's consoling 
words. Jared had looked stem and troubled, 
but not cross ; in fact, he had been talking 
the matter over to himself on the way back, 
and himself had had the best of the argu- 
ment by declaring that it was only a custom 
of the season; that Harry Clayton was a fine 
handsome young fellow, and Patty as sweet 
a little girl as ever breathed ; and that, though 
the matter had turned into an upset, the 
young folks were not so very much to 
blaftie. 

Jared was beaten by himself, that is to 
say, by his own good nature, and what was 
more, he seemed so little put out in con- 
sequence, that he rode home the rest of the 
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way with his arm round his wife's waist — ^but 
then, certainly it was dark. 

" There, there 1 " exclaimed Jared at last ; 
*'go to bed, Patty, and let's have no more 
tears." 

He spoke kindly ; but Patty could not be 
consoled, for she told herself that she had 
been very, very wicked, and if dear father 
only knew that she had almost held out her 
lips to be kissed, he would never, never, for- 
give her. So she sobbed on. 

" Why, what is the matter ? " exclaimed 
Jared at last, for Patty had thrown herself 
on her knees at her mother's feet, and was 
crying almost hysterically in her lap. " What 
are you crying for ? " 

" Oh ! oh ! oh ! " sobbed poor Patty, whose 
conscience would not let her rest until she 
had made a full confession of her sin, " I 
did-id-id-n't try to stop him." 

" Humph ! " grunted Jared, and the eyes 
of husband and wife met over their weeping 
girl, whose sobs after confession grew less 
laboured and hysterical. 

The next day Harry Clayton called at 
Duplex Street, and the next day, and again 
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after two days, and then once more after a 
week, but only to see Mrs Jared, who never 
admitted the visitor beyond the door-sill. 
She was civil and pleasant ; but he must call 
when Mr Jared Pellet was at home, which he 
did at last and was ushered into the front 
parlour. 

Jared was in his shirt sleeves, and had an 
apron on, for he was busy covering pianoforte 
hammers, and there was a very different 
scent in the place to that in Mris Richard s 
drawing-room, for Jared's glue-pot was in 
full steam. 

Had Mr Harry Clayton received permis- 
sion from his parents to call ? This from 
Jared very courteously, but quite en prince, 
though his fingers were gluey. 

No, from the young man, very humbly, 
he had neither received nor asked permis- 
sion ; but if Mr Jared would not let him 
see Miss Pellet before he went, he should 
leave town bitter, sorrowful, and disap- 
pointed ; for there had been a great quarrel 
at home, and though he was of age, Mr 
Richard Pellet wished to treat him like a 
child. 
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Only a shake of the head from Jared at 
this. 

Would Mr Jared be so cruel as to refuse 
to let him bid Miss Pellet good-bye ? 

Yes, Jared Pellet would, even though his 
wife had entered, and was looking at him 
with imploring eyes. For Jared had a cer- 
tain pride of his own, and a respect for his 
brothers high position. And besides, he 
told himself bitterly that it was not meet 
that the step-son of a Croesus should marry 
with "a beggar's brat." 

So Jared would keep to his word, and 
Mrs Jared could only sympathise with the 
young man, holding the while, though 
by a strange contradiction, to her hus- 
band. 

Harry gave vent to a good deal of roman- 
tic saccharine stuff of twenty-one vintage, 
interspersed with the sea saltism of " true 
as the needle to the pole," and various other 
high-flown sentiments, which mode of ex- 
pressing himself, tending as it did to show his 
admiration for her daughter, and coming from 
a fine, handsome, and manly young suitor, 
Mrs Jared thought very nice indeed ; but she 
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diluted its strength with a few tears of her 
own. 

Jared was obstinate though, and would not 
look ; he only screwed up his lips and covered 
pianoforte hammers at express speed, making 
his fingers sticky and wasting felt ; for every 
hammer had to be re-covered when Harry 
had taken his departure. 

Harry was gone, with one hand a little 
sticky from the touch of Jareds gluey 
fingers, as he said, " Good-bye,*' and one 
cheek wet with Mrs Jared's tears, as he 
saluted her reverently, as if she had been 
his mother. 

" But a nice lad, dear," said Mrs Jared, 
wiping her eyes. 

" Yes ; I dare say," said Jared, stirring his 
glue round and round ; " but mighty fond of 
kissing." 

Then husband and wife thought of the 
strange tie growing out of the new estrange- 
ment, and also of the fact that they must be 
growing old, since their child was following 
in their own steps — in the footprints of those 
who had gone before since Adam first gazed 
upon the fair face of the woman given to be 
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his companion and solace in the solitude that 
oppressed him. 

And where was Patty ? 

Down upon her knees in her little bedroom, 
whither she had fled on hearing that voice, 
sobbing tremendously, as if her fluttering heart 
would break — ^her handkerchief being vainly 
used to silence the emotion. 

Poor Mrs Jared was quite disconcerted by 
her child's reproachful looks when she told 
her that it might be but a passing fancy, that 
their position was so different, that years and 
distance generally wrought changes, and she 
must learn to govern her heart. 

Just as if it were possible that such a man 
as Harry Clayton — so bold, so frank, so 
handsome, so — so— so — so — everything — 
could ever alter in the least. So Patty cried 
and then laughed, and said she was foolish, 
and then cried again, and behaved in a very 
extravagant way, hoping that Harry would 
write and tell her, if only just once more, that 
he loved her. 

But Harry did not write, for he was a man 
of honour, and he had promised that he would 
not until he had permission ; while Jared, 
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thinking all this over again and again in his 
musing moods when sitting before his reflec- 
tor, felt convinced that he had acted justly, 
and time alone must show what the young 
people's future was to be. 

The breach remained wider than ever be- 
tween the brothers ; for Richard Pellet said 
grandly to his wife — standing the while with 
his back to the fire, and chinking sovereigns 
in his pockets — that it was quite impossible 
to do anything for people who were such 
fools, and so blind to their own interests ; 
and Mrs Richard, who was on the whole a 
good-natured woman, but had not room in 
her brain for more than one idea at a time, 
thought her new relatives very dreadful 
people, for they had driven her poor boy 
away a month or two sooner than he would 
have gone, though in that respect Richard 
did not show much sympathy, since he was 
rather glad to be rid of his step-son. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

LITTLE PINE AND HER TEACHER- 

Carnaby Street, Golden Square, where the 
private doors have their jambs ornamented 
with series of bell-pulls like the stops of an 
organ, and the knockers seem intended to 
form handles that shall lift up and display 
rows of keys ; but generally speaking, the 
doors stand open, and the sills bear a row of 
as many children as can squeeze themselves 
in. The population is dense and the odours 
are many, but the prevailing smell is that 
described by a celebrated character as of 
warm flat irons, the ear corroborating nose 
and palate, for an occasional chink hints 
that the iron — not a flat one — has been 
placed upon its stand, while the heavy dull 
thump, thump, tells that some garment is 
being pressed. For this is one of the strong- 
holds of the London tailors, and the chances 
are that the cloth cut upon the counter of 
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Poole has been built into shape in Carnaby 
Street 

It was In the first floor back, and in two 
small rooms, that Tim Ruggles — always Tim, 
though christened Timothy — a steady-going, 
hard - working, Dutch clock kind of man, 
carried on the trade popular in the district, 
with his family of a wife and a little girl. He 
considered the two rooms ample — the larger 
serving for parlour, kitchen, workshop, and 
bedroom for little Pine, the other being 
devoted exclusively to sleeping purposes. 

But you might have entered Tim's room 
a score of times without detecting little 
Pine's bed, which was an ingeniously con- 
trived affair like a cupboard, that doubled 
up and doubled down, and creaked and 
groaned and sprawled about when in use, 
and had a bad habit of bursting open its 
doors when closed, and coming down when 
least expected in the shape of a bedding 
avalanche. But these accidents only oc- 
curred when Mrs Ruggles had ventured 
upon the doubling up of that piece of furni- 
ture, for Tim was the only person who 
thoroughly understood its idiosyncrasies, 
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and possessed the skill and ingenuity to 
master its obtrusiveness. In effect, the first 
thing to be done was to make the bed, which 
Tim did regularly ; then when all was well 
tucked in, to double back clothes and mat- 
tress, and with one rapid acrobatic evolution, 
performed in all its intricacies without a 
moment's hesitation, to kick its legs from 
beneath it as you seized it at the foot, force 
your knee vigorously into its stomach, and 
then, as it folded, to drive all before you 
back into a state of collapse, banging to and 
bolting the doors in its face before it had 
time to recover ; for if you were not rapid in 
your motions, down you went with the recoil, 
to be pinned to the floor by an incubus of 
wood and sacking. But, manage the matter 
as did Tim Ruggles, taking care that no 
corners of sheet, blanket, or quilt stood out 
between cracks, and to all appearance that 
bed might have been a secretary. 

Tim was not a large man, either in person 
or ways ; in fact, cross-legged upon his board, 
he often seemed half lost in the garment he 
was making. Dry he was, and shrunken, as 
if overbaked — a waster, in fact, from Nature's 
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pottery. The effect of the shrinking was 
most visible in his face, whose skin seemed 
not to fit, but fell into pucker, crease, and 
fold, above which shone, clear, white, and 
firm, his bald forehead and crown, fringing 
which, and standing out on either side, was a 
quantity of grizzled, frizzly, tufty hair, im- 
parting a fierce look that was perfectly 
unreal. 

Tim had just fetched his hot iron from 
the fire, and gone back to press off the gar- 
ment he was completing; he had run his 
finger along the bars of a canary cage, and 
had it pecked by the bird within ; gazed at the 
eternal prospect of back windows, cisterns, 
and drying clothes; sighed, wiped his nose 
upon a piece of cloth kept for the purpose, 
and then sat, sleeve-board in one hand, 
sponge in the other, the image of despair, 
as smothered cries, the pattering of blows, 
and half-heard appeals, as of one who dared 
not cry out, fell upon his ear. 

As Tim Ruggles sat over his work with a 
shudder running through his frame, there 
rang out, at last, in thrilling tones — 

" Oh ! oh ! oh ! please not this time — not 
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this time. Oh ! don't beat me." Now 
louder, now half smothered, till Tim twisted, 
and shuffled, and writhed as if the blows so 
plainly to be heard were falling upon his 
own shoulders ; each stroke making him 
wince more sharply, while his face grew so 
puckered and lined as to be hardly recog- 
nisable. 

" I can't stand it," he groaned at last ; and 
then he gave a start, for he had inadvertently 
placed his hand upon his hot iron. 

Then came again the anguished appeal for 
pardon, accompanied by cry after cry that 
seemed to have burst forth in spite of the 
utterer's efforts to crush them down, till 
Tim, as he listened to the wailing voice, the 
whistling of stick or cane, and the dull thud 
of falling blows, seemed to shrink into him- 
self as he turned his back to the sounds, 
stopped his ears with his finger and a wet 
sponge, and then sat crouched together re- 
gardless of trickling water making its way 
within his shirt collar. 

At last the cries ceased, and the silence 
was only broken by an occasional suppressed 
sob; but Tim moved not, though the door 
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opened, and from the inner room came a tall, 
hard, angular woman, rigid as the old whale- 
bone umbrella rib she held in one hand, 
leading, or rather dragging in a child with 
the other. She was a woman of about forty, 
such as in a higher class of life would have 
been gifted with a mission, and let people 
know of the fact. As it was, she was but a 
tailor's wife with a stiff neck : not the stiff 
neck of a cold which calls for hartshorn, 
friction, and flannel, but a natural rigidity 
which caused her to come round as upon a 
pivot when turning to address a speaker, at 
a time when with other people a movement 
of the head would have sufficed. 

" Tim ! " she cried, as she stepped into the 
room, opening and closing her cruel-looking 
mouth with a snap. 

Tim heard the meaning cry, and, starting 
quickly, the next moment he was busily at 
work as if nothing had happened. 

Mrs Ruggles said no more, but proceeded 
to place her whalebone rod upon a perch 
over the fire-place. Her back was turned 
while doing this, a fact of which Tim took 
advantage to kiss his hand to the cowering 
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child, when, save at distant intervals, she 
ceased to sob. 

" I don't think you need beat poor Pine 
so," said Tim at last, in a hesitating way, 
" What was it for ? " 

" Come here," shouted Mrs Ruggles to the 
child ; " what did I whip you for ? " 

With the cowering aspect of a beaten 
dog, the child came slowly forward into the 
light : sharp-featured, tangled of hair, red- 
eyed, cheek-soiled with weeping. Tim Rug- 
gles winced again as he looked upon her 
thin bare arms and shoulders, lined by the 
livid weals made by the sharp elastic rod of 
correction, ink-like in its effects, the dark 
marks seeming to run along the flesh as the 
vicious blows had fallen. The poor child 
crept slowly forward, as if drawn by some 
strange influence towards Mrs Ruggles, her 
eyes resting the while upon Tim, whose face 
was working, and whose fingers opened and 
closed as if he were anxious to snatch the 
child to his heart 

"Now, ask her what she was whipped 
for,'' shouted Mrs Ruggles. " Tell him. 
What was it for ?" 
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" For — for — taking "^ 



" Ah! what's that? For what ?" shouted 
Mrs Ruggles. 

" For — for — for stealing — for — for — oh! — 
oh ! — oh !" cried the child, bursting into an 
uncontrollable fit of sobbing, " I didn't do it 
—I didn't do it!" 

And there she stopped short : the words, 
the sobs, the wailing tone, all ceased as if by 
magic, as Mrs Ruggles snatched the whale- 
bone from its supporting nails. 

" Yes, yes," the child shrieked in haste, 
as the rigid figure and the instrument of 
torture approached — " for stealing the cake 
from the cupboard." And then teeth were 
set fast, lips nipped together, hands clenched, 
and eyes closed, and the whole of the child's 
nine years' old determination seemed to be 
summoned up to bear the blow she could 
hear about to descend. The whalebone 
whistled through the air, and, in spite of 
every effort, the cut which fell upon the 
bare shoulders elicited a low wail of 
suffering. 

A deep sigh burst from Tim Ruggles' 
breast, and he bent lower over his work, 
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moving his iron, but over the wrong places, 
as he closed his eyes not to see the child fall 
upon her knees and press both hands tightly- 
over her lips to keep back the cry she could 
not otherwise conquer ; her every act dis- 
playing how long must have been the course 
of ill-treatment that had drawn forth such 
unchildlike resolution and endurance. 

" Now," cried Mrs Ruggles, " no noise !" 
though her own sharp unfeminine tones must 
have penetrated to the very attics as she 
spoke. " There, that will do. Now get up 
this minute." 

" But," said the little tailor, humbly, 
^^you should always ask before you punish, 
Mary. I — I took the piece of cake out of 
the cupboard, because I hardly ate any 
breakfast." 

" Tim — Tim — Tim!" cried Mrs Ruggles; 
and as she spoke, she looked at him side- 
ways, her eyes gleaming sharply out of 
the corners. " You false man, you ! but the 
more you try to screen her that way, the 
more I'll punish. How many times does 
this make that I Ve found you out ?" 

^^ Times — found out ? " stammered Tim. 
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"Yes — times found out/* retorted Mrs 
Ruggles. " But I '11 have no more of it, and 
so long as she 's here, she shall behave her- 
self, or I '11 cut her thievish ways out of 
her." 

" But, indeed," said Tim, pitifully, "it was 
me, upon my word. It was me, Mary. 
Just look — here's some of the crumbs left 
now ; '* and he pointed to a few splintery 
scales of paste lying upon the board. 

Mrs Ruggles gave a nod that might have 
meant anything. 

" I am sure you should not beat her so,'* 
whimpered Tim. " Beating does no good, 
and may hurt " 

" Didn't I say I wouldn't have her talked 
about ? " exclaimed Mrs Ruggles, in threat- 
ening tones. " And how do you know ? If 
she didn't want whipping this time, it will do 
for next. Children are always doing some- 
thing, and a good beating sometimes loosens 
their skins and makes 'em grow. You never 
had children to teach." 

" 'Tain't my dooty to have children," mut- 
tered Tim. 

"What's that?" shouted Mrs Ruggles. 
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" Now don't aggravate, you know I can't 
abear nagging." 

" I only said, my dear, that it wasn't my 
dooty to have children, but yours." 

Mrs Ruggles gave her husband a look 
composed of half scorn, half contempt — a 
side look, which, coming out of the corners 
of her eyes, was so sharpened in its exit that 
though Tim would not look up and meet 
it, he could feel it coming, and shivered 
accordingly. 

Meanwhile Mrs Ruggles took a bonnet 
from a peg, and putting it on, tied the strings 
tightly as if in suicidal intent, snatched her- 
self into a shawl, and rummaged out a basket, 
preparatory to starting upon a marketing 
expedition. 

" Now then, don't grovel there, but go 
to your work," she shouted to the kneeling 
child, who bent before her as if she were 
the evil deity presiding over her fate. 

Then the child's hands dropped from 
before her mouth, as she flinchingly rose, 
and taking a copper lid from a side table, 
began with a piece of dirty rag to rub and 
polish the already bright metal, giving at the 
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same time stealthy, furtive glances, first at 
Tim and then at Mrs Ruggles ; while, in 
spite of every effort, a sob would swell her 
little breast, beat down her puny efforts, and 
burst forth, to make her shiver in dread of 
further blows. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE NINTH PART OF A MAN. 

The room door closed upon Mrs Ruggles' 
rigid figure, her loud step, indicative of the 
woman's firmness, was heard upon the stairs, 
and then Tim and little Pine ceased from 
their tasks, and listened till an echoing 
bang announced the shutting of the front 
door, when, half rising and leaning forward, 
Tim dashed down the garment he was 
making, opened his arms— the child gave 
a series of bounds, and the next moment 
had buried her face in Tim's breast, winding 
her little bare arms about his neck, wringing 
her thin fingers as she clasped and unclasped 
them, moaning piteously the while. 

"Just what I expected," exclaimed Mrs 
Ruggles, in hard, sharp tones ; and starting 
up, the guilty couple found that she had 
stolen back and softly opened the door. 
But the next instant the child had seized 
lid and rag, and Tim was busily stitching 
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away at a piece of lining which belonged 
nowhere, as he looked confusedly in his 
wife^s face. 

"Call yourself a man!" exclaimed Mrs 
Ruggles, with that peculiar bitterness so 
much used by women of her class. " Ah ! 
I Ve a great mind to ! " she exclaimed again, 
looking sideways at little Pine, and making a 
dash at the whalebone ; " but I don't know 
which deserves it most." 

The child set her teeth hard, and shrank 
towards the wall, while Tim drew a long 
breath, and clutched the big iron by his side, 
though without the slightest intention of 
using it for offence or defence. 

Mrs Ruggles again spoke — 

"Don't let me come back again, that's 
all," she exclaimed ; and if his looks were a 
faithful index of Timothy Ruggles' mind, 
his heart evidently just then whispered, " I 
wish to goodness I could take you at your 
word." 

Then the door was once more closed, the 
step heard again, the bang down-stairs, and 
then there was silence in the room, broken 
only by the half-suppressed sobs of little Pine, 
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and the impatient, restless pecking of the bird 
in the cage. 

Five minutes passed, and still there was 
silence, when Tim softly took up a yard- 
measure from the board, stole nimbly off on 
to his shoeless feet, opened the door, and 
peered through the crack, and then, reaching 
out one hand, he touched a bell with the 
yard-measure, making it ring loudly twice 
over. Then he softly closed the door, re- 
placed himself and his measure upon the 
board, before leaping boldly and noisily off 
to cross the room, open the door loudly, and 
trot down-stairs to answer the bell, the child 
earnestly watching his motions the while. 

Down the stairs trotted Tim, and along 
the passage to the front door, to open it, 
look out, and peer up and down the street, 
when, apparently satisfied, he closed the 
door once more, his face wearing an aspect 
of full belief as he muttered, " A runaway 
ring." 

Had Tim Ruggles made his descent a 
minute sooner, he would have seen the grace- 
ful form of his lady some half-a-dozen doors 
lower down, as she stood in conversation 
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with a neighbour ; but now, no one being in 
sight, he hurried up-stairs again, climbed upon 
his board, placed his work ready to hand, 
and then, and then only, he held out his arms 
to the child, who was sobbing the next instant 
upon his breast. 

" Don't — don't cry, my pet," he whispered, 
puzzling the while a couple of real tears which 
had escaped from his eyes, and finding no 
friendly handkerchief at hand, were dodging 
in and out amongst the main lines and sidings 
and crossings and switches of the course of 
life as mapped out in Tim's face, till one 
tear was shunted into his left ear, and the 
other paused by the corner of his mouth. 

"Don't cry, my pet/' said Tim again, 
caressing the child with all a woman's 
tenderness. "But come, I say, you must 
cheer up, for see what I 've been making for 
you. But there, don't cry, my darling;" 
and he pressed his cool, soft, womanly hand 
upon weal and burning sore. " Now look," 
he continued, and from under a heap of cloth 
patches he produced a quaint-looking rag 
doll, evidently the work of many a stolen 
five minutes. " Now, then ! " he cried, in 
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the tone people adopt towards children, 
" what do you think of that ? " 

Then there was silence, while Tim 
eagerly watched the child, whose little mind 
seemed to be struggling hard between the 
ideas ^latural to its age, and those of a forced 
and premature character. First she looked 
at the doll, then at its donor, and then, half 
laughing, half crying, she looked pitifully in* 
Tim's face, before once more throwing her- 
self, sobbing loudly, in his arms, where she 
clung tightly, as the little man patted her 
head, and smoothed and caressed her. 

" I thought she 'd have liked it," muttered 
Tim, looking down upon the little head in a 
disconcerted way, his face growing more and 
more puckered as he rocked himself to and 
fro, humming the snatch of some old ditty, 
treating the suffering little one as though she 
were a baby. By slow degrees the sobs 
ceased, and Tim seemed more puzzled than 
ever, when the child raised her head, and 
gazed in his face, her little wan aspect seem- 
ing to make her years older as she kissed 
him, saying — 

*' Please put it away now.'* 
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Tim Stared hard at the little thin face, as 
with one hand he reluctantly placed the doll 
beneath the cloth shreds, holding, her tightly 
with the other, till, in a strange old-fashioned 
way, she kissed him again, saying — 

"It was very kind of you." And then 
she slipped out of his arms, crossed the room 
to the glass, and smoothed her hair"; wetted 
Tim's sponge, and removed the tear marks 
from her face, placing too the cool grateful 
water against the smarting- weals upon her 
arms. Afterwards she returned to her task 
and went on polishing the metaj lid, a sob 
rising at intervals to make Tim Ruggles 
flinch. 

Tim's work was again in hand, but pro- 
gressing very, very slowly as he then sat 
musing, and wondering whose child the little 
one was ; also whether she would be fetched 
away, a proceeding which he dreaded, in 
spite of the pain it gave him to see her 
suffer. "I Ve no spirit to stop it," he mut- 
tered, " though it nips me horribly. I sup- 
pose it 's from stitching so much that I ain't 
like most men. It 's all right though, I 
s pose ; she knows best. — Here, I say. 
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though, my wig and pickles, we shall have 
the missus home directly," he cried, fiercely, 
"and no work done. Now then, bustle; 
polish away;" and he set the example of 
industry by snatching up the trousers in 
course of making, and sewing more fiercely 
than ever. 



CHAPTER X. 

MY DUTY TOWARDS MY NEIGHBOUR. 

" Now then," said Tim Ruggles, "we mustn't 
have no more sobbing and sighing, you know, 
but get on with working, and eddication, and 
what not, before some one comes home, and 
goes off. Now what were we doing last, my 
pretty ?" 

" Reading," said little Pine, absently, 
" Mistake," said Tim. "It was cate — 
cate — well, what was it ?" 

" Chism," said the child ; " catechism." 
" Right," said Tim. " Now, let's see ; it 
was duty towards my neighbour, and if we 
don't look sharp as a seven-between we shall 
never get through that beautiful little bit. 
Eddication, my pretty, is the concrete, atop of 
which they build society ; and if I 'd been an 

eddicated man and known a few things" 

" But you know everything, don't you ?" 
queried Pine. 

" Well, no, my dear, not quite," said Tim, 
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rubbing one side of his nose, and gazing in a 
a comical way at the child. 

" But you are very clever, ain't you." 

*' Oh, dear me, no ; not at all," said Tim ; 
" leastwise, without it 's in trousis, and there 
I ain't so much amiss. But come, I say, 
this won't do ; this is catechism wrong side 
out, so go on." 

Then slowly on to the accompaniment of 
the metal polishing — the lid being by this 
time succeeded by a brass candlestick — and 
the sharp click of Tim's needle, the 
portion of catechism under consideration 
progressed till it was brought to a full stop 
over the words, " Succour my father and 
mother," when Tim was, to use his own 
words, quite knocked off his perch by the 
child's question — 

" Who is my mother ?" 

" Why — er — er — why, mother, you know/' 
replied Tim. 

The child shook her head thoughtfully, 
and now speaking, now stopping to rub at 
the bright metal, said — 

** No, no ! not her — not her! My own — 
my own dear mother could not, would hot 
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beat me so. I think it must be some one 
who comes when I 'm half asleep, and I can 
see her blue eyes, and feel her long curls 
round my face when she kisses me, and then 
it is that I wake up; and," she continued 
dreamily, " I 'm not sure whether she does 
come, for she is not there then, and when I 
whisper, no one answers ; and do you know 
whether she comes, or whether I dream she 
does, that must be my mother, for no one 
else would come and kiss me like that." 

"Why, I do," remonstrated Tim, "lots 
o' times." 

*• Yes, yes ! you do ! " said the child, smil- 
ing, " but I know when it 's you, and I can't 
help thinking" 

" Here, I say," exclaimed Tim, "this isn't 
catechism. This won't do, my pretty, you 
mustn't talk like that. Now, then, go on, — 
* Succour my father'" 

" Succour — succour," continued the child, 
" my father and mother. Is she gone to 
heaven, and does she come to look at me in 
the night, and kiss me ? I don't think that 
she would whip me so, and — and — oh ! pray 
don't beat me for it. I can't help it Oh I 
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I can't help it," and then once again, the 
little thin hands were pressed upon the 
quivering lips to thrust back the bitter 
heart-wrung wail that would make itself 
heard. No child's cry; but the moaning of 
a bruised heart, forced and rendered prema- 
ture in its feelings by the long course of 
cruelty to which it had been subjected. A 
stranger might have listened, and then have 
gone away believing that his feelings had 
been moved to pity by the anguished utter- 
ances of a woman in distress. 

Tim hopped from his board, half bewil- 
dered, and quite in trouble, to kiss and 
caress the child, smoothing her hair, patting 
her cheeks, and holding her tightly to his 
breast. 

*^ Come, my pretty," he whispered, ^^ you 
mustn't, you know. It does hurt me so, and 
ain't I as good as a father ? And didn't 
you promise me as you'd love me very, 
very much ? And now you 're raining 
down tears, and melting all the sugar out of 
a fellow's nature till you '11 make him cross 
as Polish away, my pretty/' 

With two bounds Tim was back in his 
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place, and little Pine again bent over her 
task ; for there was a heavy step upon the 
staircase, and as it stopped at the door, Tim 
grunted, and slowly shuffled off his board 
to replace his iron in the fire after giving 
it a loud clink upon the stand. 

*' Now, my dear," said Tim, loudly, " we 
ain't getting on so fast as we oughter. * Bear 
no malice.' '' 

" * Bear no malice,' " repeated the child, 
looking up at him, with a quaint smile upon 
her little pinched lips. 

" * Nor hatred in my heart,' " said Tim; 
and then dolefully, " why don't you look at 
your work ?" 

"* Nor hatred in my heart,'" said the child, 
whose little face, then again upturned, showed 
that, if there were truth in looks, malice or 
hatred had never entered her breast. 

" Louder, ever so much," whispered Tim, 
" and don't yer get whipped whilst I 'm at 
Pellet's, there 's a pet. * Keep my hands 
from picking and stealing,'" he continued, 
aloud. 

*^ * From picking and stealing,' " said the 
child, softly. 
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" She 'd better, that 's all I can say/* came 
from the doorway ; and Mrs Ruggles closed 
the portal, and then swung round again, right 
about face, and confronted her husband, 
" perhaps some one else will keep his tongue 
from evil-speaking, lying, and so on." 

^' I 'm blessed," muttered Tim, "that's 
rather hot." 

" Of course it is," exclaimed Mrs Ruggles, 
who only caught the latter part of the sen- 
tence, and applied it to the fire. "Such 
waste of coals. I suppose that girl 's been 
shovelling them on as if they cost nothing." 

" No, my dear — me — it was me," said 
Tim, who well enough knew that the fire 
had been made up by Mrs Ruggles herself : 
but he was a terrible liar. 

" Then you ought to have known better." 

" Yes, my dear," said Tim, humbly, glad 
to have averted the current of his lady's 
wrath. 

" Are those trousers nearly done ?" said 
Mrs Ruggles. 

"Very nearly, my dear," replied Tim, 
throwing his iron duster, and some more 
scraps over the spot where lay the doll. 
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" Because you have to go to Pellet's, mind, 
this afternoon." 

" Thinking about 'em when you was on 
the stairs, my dear," said Tim, and this time 
he spoke the truth. 



CHAPTER XL 



HOMELY. 



This was a busy day in Duplex Street : in 
fact, most days were busy there, and Mrs 
Jared and Patty were in a state of bustle 
from morning till night. For, being a poor 
mans wife, Mrs Jared had grown of late 
years to think that doing nothing stood next 
door to a sin, and consequently she worked 
hard, early and late. 

But this was a Saturday — a day upon 
which all the juveniles rose with sorrow in 
their hearts, since it was washing day. Not 
the washing day when the copper was lit in 
the back kitchen, and Mrs Winks from the 
Seven Dials came to work with crimpy 
hands by the day, making the house full of 
steam and the cold mutton to taste of soap, 
but a day when there was a family wash of 
the little Pellets. Mrs Jared's task had of 
late years grown to be rather heavy, the con- 
sequence being that she had become on her 
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part more vigorous of arm, more bustling of 
habit. Certainly during these weekly lamb- 
washings there used to be a good deal of 
outcry — Mrs Jared being the washer, and 
Patty undertaking the head - dressing and 
finger and toe-nails of the smaller members, 
bringing to an end her part of the perform- 
ance by carrying them up pig-a-back to 
bed like so many little sacks. But in con- 
sequence of numbers, the first washed had of 
necessity to go very early to rest — a fact 
productive of much crowding and getting 
behind one another, the strongest in this 
case going to the wall, and thrusting the 
weaker before them. 

Mrs Jared had been very busy all day — 
at least what should have been all day — 
though in consequence of a heavy fog, and 
the neutralising lamp -light, it seemed to 
have been all night. She had made a 
mistake that morning, and risen two hours 
before her customary time, the consequence 
being that cleaning matters were the same 
period of time in advance ; and in place of 
the lavations taking place after tea, they 
were all over before, and the shining faces, 
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that had lately been screwed up, were once 
. more beginning to look happy and con- 
tented, though, by some strange fatality, 
their owners seemed to be always in Mrs 
Jared's way. 

Everything about the place shone clean 
and bright : the comfortable front kitchen 
was in order, and tea time was near at hand, 
when Jared Pellet would descend with Tim 
Ruggles, grown by long working quite a 
friend of the family — coming for so much a 
day and his meals, and ready to do anything, 
from curtailing the goodly proportions of 
Jared's old trousers, and making them up 
for smaller members of the family, and con- 
triving caps out of waistcoats, to acting in 
various ways as a regular tailor-chemist in 
the new and useful combinations he could 
contrive for the little Pellets, of whom one 
never knew for certain how many Jared had, 
for if you tried to count them there were 
always two or three fresh little heads peeping 
out at you from among Mrs Jared's skirts, 
like chicks from the wings of a hen. 

Tea time at last, and things in a satis- 
factory state of preparation, though, as a 
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matter of course, work was never ended in 
Duplex Street. Mother and daughter had 
taken it in turns to change gowns, and to 
smooth hair ; and then Patty had made that 
pleasant home-like clinking noise so familiar 
to every Englishman, .formed by the setting 
out of the cups and saucers, and the placing 
of the spoons in their normal positions. 

" Ah — ^h — h ! who is touching the sugar ? " 
cried Mrs Jared, in what was meant for the 
tone of an ogress ; but from so pleasant-faced 
a little body anything like an ogreish sound 
was out of the question. 

But the voice had its effect; for a little, 
plump, sticky fist was snatched from the 
sugar-basin, though not without drawing with 
it the depository of sweets, when a large pro- 
portion of the sandy-looking necessary was 
thrown down upon the newly-swept piece of 
drugget, amidst a violent clattering of tea- 
cups, and a buzz of small voices, as though a 
score of wasps had been attracted to the 
cloying banquet. 

" Oh, Totty, Totty !" exclaimed Mrs Jared, 
popping the baby down upon the old chintz- 
covered sofa — there always was a baby at 
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Jared's — ^and then charging the culprit, and 
a couple more, who had gathered round the 
spoil. "Oh dear, dearl and Mr Ruggles 
will be down directly to tea. O Patty, why 
didn't you mind Totty ? See what mischief 
she has been in ; and here 's Dicky with quite 
a handful now.*' 

"She was here just this minute," cried 
Patty from the back kitchen, " and I did not 
miss her." 

In fact, it was rather hard to mind Jared's 
progeny, who, from being confined in a small 
house, were exceedingly restless — climbing, 
falling, upsetting candles, cutting fingers, or 
rolling from the top to the bottom of the 
kitchen stairs, so that the rag-bag was always 
in requisition, and tied-up fingers, sticking- 
plaistered or bruised heads, and abrasions in 
general were matters of course. 

" Totty yikes oogar," said the sticky cause 
of the mischief, in treacly tones. 

" Totty yikes oogar," exclaimed Mrs Jared, 
angrily imitating her juvenile's limping speech, 
and forgetful that she herself had crippled 
the words while teaching the little one its 
first steps in language ; " Totty 's a very, very 
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naughty girl, and ought to be well whipped.'* 
And then the troubled dame busied her- 
self in gathering up the spilled saccharine 
treasures with a spoon, while Totty, elevating 
her chin to make the passage straight, gave 
vent to a doleful howl, rubbSag the while her 
sticky hands all over her clean face. Patty 
tried to look cross because she had been 
scolded — ^an utter impossibility on account of 
the dimples in her cheeks, which seemed as 
though a couple of kisses had been planted 
there by loving lips, and the downy, peachy 
skin had flinched with the contact, and never 
since risen — nursing up the sweet impressions, 
and holding them as treasures of the past. 
Then numbers odd wept for sympathy, as 
Mrs Jared scraped and scolded, heedless of 
the facts that the Dutch clock had given 
warning for five, and that the tea was not 
yet made, the toast not cut, and the bloaters 
not down to cook. For, as it had been a 
Saturday's dinner — e>., scrappy — " snacks," 
in honour of Tim Ruggles, were in vogue 
for tea. 

But troubles never come singly,; for now 
the baby having made up its mind to see 
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what was the matter, contrived to wriggle 
about until its nine-months'-old bundle of 
soft bones, gristle, and flesh rolled off the 
sofa, bump on to the floor, where, as soon as 
it could get its breath, it burst forth into a 
wail of astonishment and pain at the hard 
usage it had received. 

Patty rushed to seize the suffering inno- 
cent; Mrs Jared, with her skirts, knocked 
down the origin of the mischief; the kettle 
boiled violently, and spat and sputtered all 
over the newly-blackleaded grate and bright 
steel fender, adding as well a diabolical hy- 
drogenous smell; and in the midst of the 
trouble down came Jared Pellet and Tim 
Ruggles, punctual to five o'clock, on pur- 
pose to refresh themselves with the social 
meal. 

" There — if I didn't expect as much 1 '* 
cried Mrs Jared, snatching the kettle off the 
fire with one hand, and hushing Totty with 
the other; rushing the children into theii 
ready-set chairs, and Tim Ruggles into his 
place, Jared quietly taking his own by the 
fireside, where he could set his tea-cup or 
the oven top. Then Patty set to worl 
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toasting; the little Dutch oven, containing 
four " real Yarmouths at two for three 
halfpence," was placed before the fire, and 
sent forth a savoury odour; the tea was 
made with two spoonfuls extra, and Jared 
was set to caress the sticky Totty, now 
planted upon his knee. 

By the end of five minutes that tyrant of 
the household — the baby — had subsided into 
an occasional sob, and was given over into 
the care of one of Patty's juniors — ^both 
being well bread-and-buttered, the baby hav- 
ing a wedge in each hand — and sent up into 
the front room, the nurse pro tem. being 
strictly ordered not to touch anything. The 
paraffine lamp was lit instead of a candle, the 
fire poked ; and now, after so many prelimin- 
aries, the meal was commenced, the tea being 
fragrant, the toast just brown enough, the 
butter better than usual, and the bloaters 
prime ; Totty declining to abdicate the throne 
she had ascended, one where she reigned 
supreme — her father's knee, to wit ; and at 
last there was peace in the front kitchen in 
Duplex Street. 

" Did you ever hear such a noise, Mr 
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Ruggles?" said Mrs Jared at length, her 
face now all smiles. 

" Not my way often, ma'am," said Tim, 
" at least — that is — we do have noises." 

Mrs Jared looked significantly at her hus- 
band, and then sighed, when, after fidgeting 
in his chair, Tim said, " A little more sugar, 
if you please, ma'am." 

" Totty yikes oogar," exclaimed the chubby 
delinquent, displaying her sorrow for her late 
act of piracy by making a grab at the hard 
roe upon her father's plate — a delicacy but 
just set free from overlaying bones, but the 
plate was hot, and the little fingers suffered a 
sharp pang, when there was another outcry ; 
but with that exception, the meal progressed 
in peace to the end, when Jared threw him- 
self back in his chair, and set himself to 
amuse Totty, by turning his inflated cheeks 
into drums for that young lady to belabour 
with sticky fists. 

But it was at supper time, when the little 
ones were in bed and Jared and Tim had 
concluded their tasks, that there was the 
real peace. For now, up-stairs by the fire- 
side, a pipe was produced for Tim, and two 
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we^ glasses of gin and water were mixed — 
Mrs Jared indulging in occasional sips from 
her husband's portion, while, under the in- 
fluence of his own, Tim grew communicative 
respecting his own home, and the present 
Mrs Ruggles, and on Patty making some 
enquiry respecting little Pine, he laid down 
his pipe, rubbed his hands softly together, 
and looked very serious as he replied to her 
question. 

" For my part," said Mrs Jared, " I don't 
hold with such sharp correction of children 
as you say Mrs Ruggles administers." 

Tim did not speak, but his eye fell upon a 
small cane above the chimney-piece. His 
glance was detected by Mrs Jared, who 
exclaimed : 

" You need not look at that, Mr Ruggles, 
for it is never used, only talked about ; at 
least," she said, correcting herself, "very 
seldom. I don't think it right to be harsh 
to children, only firm ; and if you begin with 
firmness, they will seldom require further 
correction." 

" Spare the rod, spoil the child," said Tim, 
softly exhaling a column of smoke. 
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"Stuff!" said Mrs Jared, sharply; "do 
you mean to say that my children are 
spoiled, Mr Ruggles ? " 

" No, ma'am," said the little tailor, earn- 
estly ; "I never saw a better behaved 
family. — Nor a bigger," he said to himself. 

" But Solomon said so, my dear/* said 
Jared, drily. 

" Then Solomon ought to have been 
ashamed of himself," said Mrs Jared, tartly ; 
" and it must have been when he was nearly 
driven mad by some of his own children. 
He said plenty of good things, but I don't 
consider that one of them ; and besides, with 
all his wisdom, he was not perfect. Between 
ourselves, I wonder, Mr Ruggles, that you 
allow it. When the little thing came after 
you the other day, even her little neck was 
marked, and as to her arms — why Patty 
went up - stairs and cried about them. I 'm 
only a plain-spoken woman, and really, 
sometimes, I wonder that you ever married 
again, and you must excuse me for saying 
so." 

" I often wonder at it myself," thought 
Tim Ruggles, as he sat poking at his frizzy 
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hair with the stem of his pipe, and looking 
very intently into his gin and water : all at 
once, though, he exclaimed : 

" 1 11 tell you how it was ! " 

But before telling them how it was, he 
refilled and lit his pipe, sat thoughtfully for 
a few minutes, and then refreshed himself 
with a sip of his gin and water. 



CHAPTER XII. 



tim's ditty. 



"You see, ma'am," said Tim Ruggles, 
looking very mysterious, "that little one's 
name was Prosperine or Propserpine, I'm 
not sure which, unless I look at where we Ve 
got it written down. I 'm not sure it ain't 
Proserpine; but at all events it's a long 
awkward name, and we took to calling her 
Pine. I married the present Mrs Ruggles 
to take her in charge and mind her. And 
she does take care of her, and brings her up 
in the way she should go. You should hear 
her say her Catechism," said Tim, looking 
proudly at Mrs Jared. 

" I ^d rather hear her say she loved your 
wife, Mr Ruggles," said Mrs Jared, quietly. 

Tim was disconcerted, but not beaten. 

" But she does, ma'am, and me too, 
wonderful, for Mrs Ruggles is only just a 
little too strict, and I don't like to interfere ; 
for you know, ma'am, that's a child of 
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mystery — ^that is, like Fatherless Fanny, as 
maybe you Ve read of; and no doubt she '11 
come to be in a big spear of life. She— 
that 's Mrs Ruggles, you know, ma'am — says 
that we'll do what's right by the child, 
ma'am, and what can I say against that, 
when Mrs Ruggles is such a clever 
woman ? " 

" I don't quite like such cleverness," said 
Mrs Jared. 

" You see I want to do what is right, 
ma'am," said Tim, "and somehow that's 
rather hard sometimes. But I was going to 
tell you, ma'am, we used to live in South 
Molton Street, and though I 've no children 
of my own now, ma'am, when my poor first 
wife was alive there used to be one regularly 
every year, and the wife that proud of it, she 
didn't know what to do for a few months ; 
and then a time would come when we 'd stand 
side by side looking at the little weeny, waxy 
features, lying in the bit of a coffin, and the 
wife fit to break her heart because they were 
all taken away again so soon. Not one lived, 
ma'am ; and though we Were poor, and at 
times very much pushed for a job and a little 
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money, that used to be our greatest trouble, 
and I 've seen my poor wife look that hungry 
and envious of a lodger on the first floor 
— quite a lady she was — who lived alone 
there with her baby, that nothing could be 
like it. 

" But she was a good woman, God bless 
her ! " said Tim, in a low voice, and as he 
spoke he put his hand to his bald head, as if 
raising his hat ; " and sometimes I think, 
ma'am, that there aren't such a wonderful 
number of good women in this world. I 
never knew what money we had, and what 
money we hadn't, but used to put it in her 
hands as I brought it home from the shop, 
and I always knew that she 'd make it go as 
far as money would go, and I didn't want no 
more. Nothing like letting your wife keep 
the purse, sir," he said, turning to Jared — 
" always makes her feel proud of the confi- 
dence. 

" But it came to pass at one time, ma'am, 
that we were so put to it, that I couldn't put 
a bit of confidence in Mrs Ruggles, ma'am — 
my first — for times were that hard with strikes 
that there was not a stroke of work to be or& 
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for anybody. We tried all we knew, and I 
scraped and pledged and sold, till it seemed 
that the next thing to do would be to go into 
the workhouse, when one day came a knock 
at our back room door, and we both started, 
feeling sure that it was the landlord to tell us 
we must go, for we were behindhand with the 
rent. But no ; who should come in but the 
first floor lodger, with her little one ; and to 
make a long story short, what she wanted 
was for my lass to take care of her, because 
she was going abroad with her husband, and 
my wife was to be paid for doing it. 

" And do you think she would ? Why, 
she snatched hungrily at the little thing ; and 
poor as we were, would have been glad to do 
it for nothing. Perhaps I had my objections, 
and perhaps I hadn't, ma'am; but we were 
almost starving, and when five pounds were 
put on the table for the present, and an address 
written down where we were to go when that 
money was done, why, one could only look 
upon it as a Godsend, and promise all the 
poor lady wished. 

" Then came the cruel time, ma'am, when 
the poor woman had to leave it, and I was 
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glad to go out of the room, so as not to see 
her sobbing and breaking her heart, and 
snatching the poor little baby to her breast, 
and running to the door with it, and then 
coming back and giving it up to my wife, 
kissing her, and kneeling down to her, and 
begging of her to love it, when my poor 
lass was worshipping it as hard as ever she 
could. 

'* I stopped out of the room till she was 
gone, poor lady, and then I came back, pre- 
tending to look jolly ; but I only made a fool 
of myself, ma'am, when I saw the wife crying 
softly over the little thing in her lap, for I knew 
what it all meant. Oh, so much, ma'am, for 
they were the tender motherly tears of a 
woman who had never been able to pour out 
all the love of her heart upon one of her own 
little ones. And as I stood there, I seemed 
not to like to speak, as I saw her lips quiver- 
ing and face working. But, in spite of all 
her sad looks, there was one of pleasure in 
her face ; for there was the little thing look- 
ing up and crowing and laughing as if it knew 
that it was in good hands ; and while my 
poor wife stayed on this earth, ma'am, no 
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little one could have been more tenderly 
treated. 

" But there came a time when I was 
anxious and worried, same as I had been 
often before ; and then I couldn't believe it 
at all, and wouldn't have it that it was true ; 
for it all seemed like a dream, till I found 
myself sitting with little Pine in my arms, 
keeping her with me because she was some- 
thing poor Lucy loved ; and then it seemed 
to come home to me that it was my poor 
wife's cold, smooth forehead that I had 
kissed, as she lay still and sleeping with 
another little waxen image upon her breast ; 
but it was all true, ma'am, and I was alone — 
all alone." 

Poor Tim Ruggles made no secret of the 
fact that he was crying, as he laid down his 
pipe, and pulled out his thin red cotton hand- 
kerchief to wipe his eyes; and, for some 
reason or other, Patty's face was very close 
to her work, and Mrs Jared had altered her 
position. 

" Time went on/' said Tim, continuing his 
narrative, " till one day I was sitting, nursing 
the little thing, as took to me wonderful, 
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when there came a sharp knock at the door, 
and in came the child's mother to snatch it 
out of my arms, and kiss and fondle it as 
only mothers can. She seemed as if she 
couldn't speak, but held out one hand to me, 
and pressed mine and tried to smile ; but 
only gave me such a pitiful woe-begone 
look that it was quite sad to see. 

" Then there were steps on the stairs once 
more, and the next moment there was a tall 
hard-looking woman, and a stout man in 
black like a doctor, both in the room. 

" * Ellen,' said the tall woman, in a sharp, 
cross way ; but the stout man was all fidgety, ' 
and nervous like, and did not seem to know 
what to do ; but he says, ' Hush ! hush ! 
don't let us have any scene here.' 

" * Let her come quietly with us, then,' 
says the woman ; but the poor thing only- 
held little crying Pine to her breast, seem- 
ing in sore trouble that the child should not 
know her, but struggle and try to get away. 
Then she gave me the child, and the man 
says, ' Take her away. Stop that crying 
child.' 

" But I had no occasion to do anything, 
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for she stopped crying directly I took her, 
and besides I wanted to see the end of this 
strange scene, and it seemed as if the little 
one's mother gave herself up like a prisoner 
to the tall woman, who took tightly hold of 
her arm, and then they hurried out of the room, 
the stout man all in a perspiration and look- 
ing scared, and as if afraid I was going to 
interfere, and I w^ould, too, only Pine's mother 
went so quietly, just smiling, and kissing her 
hand to me and the little one as she left the 
room, and then I heard their steps on the 
stairs. 

" I did not see any more, but one of 
the lodgers told me afterwards how they all 
went off together in a cab that was waiting 
at the door. And I never knew any more, 
only what I told you was the child's name, 
and that the money's paid regular by a 
lawyer for her keep ; and nobody never asks 
any questions, nor wants to know anjrthing 
about her; and though I once tried, I 
couldn't find anything out, ahd excepting 
that I 've ten shillings a-week with her, she 
might be my own little girl. 

" And what could I do witliout some one 
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to help me, ma'am?" continued Tim to Mrs 
Jared. " I went four years with women to do 
for me, and housekeepers, and the last one I 
had was the present Mrs Ruggles, ma'am, 
who took so kindly to the child, that I 
thought it would be all for the best ; and we 
moved to Carnaby Street, ma'am, and it took 
a deal of doing, but I married her. My 
sister's husband says she married me : per- 
haps she did, ma'am. I don't know ; but it 
all seems to come to the same thing." 

" And did you never see anything more 
of the little thing's relations ?" asked Mrs 
Jared. 

" No, ma'am," said Tim, " never — never. 
Of course I felt a bit curious after that 
strange visit ; but I was too full of my own 
troubles to do anything then; and when, 
some time afterwards, I said something to 
one of the lawyer's clerks, he asked me if I 
was tired of my job, because plenty more 
would be glad of it. 

** That sent me out of the office like a shot, 
ma'am. It didn't matter to me that I heard 
the clerk laughing, for I 'd sooner have given 
them ten shillings a week to let me keep her 
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than have given her up. And I don't love 
her any the less now, ma'am ; but I do 
sometimes wish she was away." 

" The old story," said Jared ; " they 
evidently don't want the little thing, and pay 
to keep it out of sight." 

" Something more than the old story, sir, 
I think," said Tim, humbly, as he tapped his 
forehead. " There 's something wrong about 
the poor mother, depend upon it, as well as 
the child." 

"So I think, Mr Ruggles," said Mrs 
Jared, " and though perhaps I have no busi- 
ness to interfere, I cannot help saying again, 
that I don't at all like the way in which it 
is treated, poor child, — I don't think you 
ought to stand by and let it be beaten." 

" Well, I don't know, ma'am, I don't know," 
said Tim, humbly. " I 'm afraid to interfere, 
to tell you the truth ; for I 'm out a deal, and 
if I were to say much, I should only make 
Mrs Ruggles the little thing's enemy. 
Really, ma'am, I try to do what's for the 
best ; and I don't think if I tried ever so, I 
should make any better of it. As I said, I 
almost wish sometimes that she was gone, 

VOL. I. H 
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but it always nips me afterwards ; for some- 
how, ma'am, that child seems to be all I 
have to love now, and you know how chil- 
dren will wind themselves round you, and 
make a home in your heart. I hope none 
of yours, ma'am, may know what it is to 
have a step — that is," said Tim, stammering, 
" ever be — er — ever — ever — suffer, you 
know, ma'am." 

Tim Ruggles hid his confusion in his red 
handkerchief, as soon as he could prevail 
upon it to quit the depths of his pocket; 
after which he found out that it was quite 
time for him to take his departure, and 
hurried away. 

" I can't help taking an interest in the 
poor little thing," said Mrs Jared, when they 
were alone ; " but it seems a strange story/' 

" Very," said Jared Pellet 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PATTY AMONG FRIENDS. 

Brownjohn Street, Decadia, on a bright 
summer s morning, when improvements had 
not made the neighbourhood a little less 
dingy than of old ; when the pleasant dis- 
trict named after, but, all the same, a perfect 
disgrace to, a certain patron saint, had not 
recovered from the vast and clean sweep to 
which it had been subjected. 

So early in the day, there was peace. 
There was no fight in progress before either 
of the palaces famed for the dispensing of 
gin ; the police were not binding some fierce, 
dishevelled, and blaspheming virago to a 
stretcher, and then patting their hair or 
whiskers in tender spots from whence locks 
had been ravished by the handful, previous 
to bearing the drunken scold to the X 
station, attended by a train of howling 
creatures, in human form, but debased by 
"the vitriol madness" — the poison mental 
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and bodily sold to them by the name of 
" Cream of the Valley " — " of the Shadow of 
Death," might well have been added. The 
courts of the palaces were quiet as yet, and 
brawny-muscled bar and potmen were bright- 
ening counters, polishing plate-glass and 
mirrors, or burnishing brass, ready for the 
night, when the gas should be in full blaze. 
Men and women slink in and out now — 
coming in a dark secretive way, to partake 
of " pen'orths," or, as they were here face- 
tiously termed, " coffin nails," to rouse the 
spirits, flagging from the effects of the previous 
night's debauch. Burglars and pickpockets 
— night-birds both — slept in their lairs, hiding 
from the light, and waiting in drunken sleep 
for the darkness that was to them their day. 

But Brownjohn Street was full of life : 
young men and women of the Decadian type 
— not children, though their years varied 
from five to ten — span the celebrated Deca- 
dian top, or sent pointed instruments, known 
as " cats," darting through the air ; halfpenny 
kites were flown with farthing balls of cotton ; 
and one select party waltzed, fancy free, around 
a street organ, what time a young gentleman 
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of about twelve, who had already attained to 
the dignity of greased sidelocks, performed *a 
Castanet accompaniment upon two pairs of 
bones, and another of the same age, whose 
costume consisted of one rag, one pair of 
trousers, secured beneath the arm-pits with 
string, and a great deal of dirt, stood upon 
his head, swayed his legs about as if in 
cadence with the air played by the organist, 
and occasionally beat together the soles of 
his bony feet. Altogether it was a happy 
party, and the Italian ground away and 
showed his white teeth ; the children danced ; 
and the whole scene might have been 
Watteau-like, but for the streets and the 
dirt. 

Vehicles seldom passed down Brownjohn 
Street ; the warning - " Hi ! " was rarely 
uttered by the driver, and the children ran 
in and out of the burrows of the human 
warren, wild and free, until old enough to be 
trained to prey upon their fellows. But they 
partook more of the rat than of the rabbit in 
their nature, for they were small-sized, care- 
worn street Arabs, whose names would yet 
become famous in the " Hue and Cry," or. 
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under the head of "Police Intelligence" in 
the morning papers. 

Dense, dismal, close, swarming, dirty, with 
the flags broken, and the gutters heaped up 
with refuse — such was Brownjohn Street; 
for dandies no longer escorted beauty home- 
ward to such and such a number, in a sedan- 
chair, with running footmen and link-bearers 
to clear the way. But, teeming with popula- 
tion as was Brownjohn Street, those swarms 
were not all of the genus homa — the place 
upon this bright summer morning, when the 
sun was struggling with the mists and foul 
exhalations, was a perfect rus in urbe. The 
sound of the Italian's organ was drowned by 
the notes of birds, as lark, canary, and finch 
sang one against the other in glorious trills, 
telling of verdant mead and woodland grove, 
as they hung in cages by the hundred outside 
dingy windows high and low. 

The shops were full of birds from floor to 
ceiling. One place had its scores of wooden 
cages, some eight inches square, each con- 
taining its German canary - immigrant, 
another window was aviary and menagerie • 
combined; but no shop displayed so great 
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a variety as the one bearing the name of 
"D. Wragg, Naturalist, Dealer in British 
and Foreign Birds." 

Grey parrots shrieked, bantams crowed, 
ferrets writhed and twisted like furry 
snakes, rabbits thrust their noses between 
the bars of a parrot's cage, a pair of hedge- 
hogs lay like prickly balls in the home lately 
vacated by a lark, and quite a dozen dogs 
were ranged outside over the area grating, 
in rabbit-hutches, to the great hindrance of 
the light and the washing of Mrs Winks, 
then being carried on in the cellar-kitchen. 

There was a door to D. Wragg's shop, if 
you could get through it without hanging 
yourself in the chains, with collars attached, 
swinging from one post, and avoid knocking 
down the dragons which watched from the 
other side. 

Not that these last were inimical monsters, 
for they were but dragon-pigeons, watching 
with an anxiety in their soft eyes which told 
of expected food or water. 

It was different though with the dogs, 
since they snapped openly at trousers' legs, 
out of which garments, they had been known 
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to take pieces, in spite of a general reputa- 
tion for harmlessness. 

The pinky cockatoos also possessed a firm- 
ness of beak that was by no means pleasant 
if they could manage a snip. But once past 
the door, and you were pretty safe amidst 
the wonders which met your eye : a couple 
of knowing-looking magpies gazing at you 
sideways ; a jay, the business of whose life 
seemed to be to make two hops with the 
regularity of a pendulum ; squirrels and white 
mice, which spun round their cages and 
fidgeted and scratched ; a doleful owl blink- 
ing in a corner ; a large hawk, which glared 
with wicked eyes from cage to cage, as if 
asking who would die next to make him a 
meal, as he stood on one leg, and smelt nasty, 
in another corner ; squealing parroquets and 
twittering avadavats ; bullfinches which pro- 
fessed to pipe, but did not ; and a white hare, 
fast changing its hue, which did tattoo once 
on the side of its hutch. 

And even when you had seen these, you 
had not seen all, for in every available or 
unavailable place there was something stowed, 
living or dead. 
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Love-birds cuddled up together, budgi- 
rigars whistled and scratched, while in one 
.-large wire cage, apparently quite content, 
about fifty rats scurried about or sat in heaps, 
with their long, worm-like tails hanging out 
in all directions from between the wires, as 
if they were fishing for food, and snatched at 
the chance of getting a bite. One sage grey 
fellow sat up in a corner, in an attitude evi- 
dently copied from a feline enemy, whom he 
imitated still further as he busied himself over 
his toilet, pawing and smoothing his whiskers, 
like an old buck of a rat as he undoubtedly 
was, and happily ignorant that before many 
hours were past he would be sold with his 
fellows by the dozen, and called upon to utter 
his last squeak while helping to display the 
gameness of one of the steel-trap-jawed ter- 
riers, trying so hard to strangle themselves, 
and making their eyeballs protrude as they 
hung by their collars, tugging in the most 
insensate way at chains that would not break. 

And here, amidst trill, whistle, screech, 
squeak, coo, snarl, and bark — amongst bird- 
seed, German paste, rat and mouse traps, 
cages, new and secondhand, besides the other 
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wonders which helped to form D. Wragg's 
stock-in-trade, was Patty Pellet, whose bright, 
bird-like voice vied with those of the warblers 
around, and whose soft, plump form looked as 
tender, as lovable, and as innocent as that of 
one of the creamy doves that came to her call, 
perched upon her shoulder, and — oh, happy 
dove I — fed from the two ruddy, bee-stung, 
honeyed lips, that pouted and offered a pea 
or a crumb of bread to the softly cooing bird, 
which seemed to gaze lovingly at the bright 
face, the brighter for the dark framing of 
misery, vice, and wretchedness by which it 
was here surrounded. 

Patty was enjoying herself that morning, 
seeing, as she called it, to Janet's pets ; for in 
spite of the vileness of the neighbourhood, 
she was often here, in consequence of her 
strange friendship for the adopted daughter 
of Monsieur Canau,who lodged on D. Wragg's 
first floor. The acquaintanceship had ori- 
ginated in the visits of the Frenchman and 
his ward to the house in Duplex Street in 
quest of violin strings, and through similarity 
of tastes, had ripened into affection between 
the girls, in spite of something like dislike 
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evinced at first by Jared Pellet, and some- 
thing more than dislike displayed by his 
wife, who, however, ended by yielding, and 
treating in the most motherly fashion the 
object of Patty^s regard, and of late many 
pleasant evenings had been spent by Canau 
and Janet in Jared Pellet's modest parlour, 
on which occasions the little house resounded 
with wondrous strains, until the children 
were so wakeful that they rose in revolt, and 
the instruments had to be silenced. 

Patty's friend had just left her visitor and 
gone up-stairs in answer to a summons from 
Monsieur Canau, while the proprietor of all 
this wealth sat in his back-room, a pleasant 
museum of stuffed departed stock-in-trade. 
He was smoking his pipe, and spelling over 
the morning's paper, taking great interest in 
the last garrotting case — merely called, in 
those days, a violent assault — so that Patty, 
left alone, was enjoying herself, as was her 
custom, in dispensing seed, red sand, chick- 
weed, and groundsel, and other food — ^with 
water unlimited — to the hungry many. 

" Have you brought me anythink to do for 
you, my dovey ? " said a voice, and a round 
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red fat face appeared from somewhere, being 
thrust into the shop between a parrot's cage, 
and a bunch of woolly and mossy balls, such 
as are supplied to young birds about to set 
up housekeeping. 

" Nothing this morning, Mrs Winks,"' 
trilled Patty. 

" Not nothink, my dovey ? no collars, nor 
hankychys, nor cuffs ? The water 's bilin', 
and the soap and soda waitin', so don't say 
as you 've brought nothink as I can wash." 

" Nothing — nothing — nothing," laughed 
Patty; "but be a dear old soul, and fetch 
me a pail of clean water, so that I can fill the 
globe for Janet before she comes back." 

" Of course I will, my pet ; only fetch me 
the pail, or I shall be knocking of something 
down if I come any further." 

Patty handed the pail as requested to Mrs 
Winks, correcting very mildly a spaniel that 
leaped up at her as she did so. She then 
disappeared for a few minutes, to return 
bearing in her little hands a large globe, in 
which were sailing round and round half-a- 
dozen gold-fish, staring through the glass in a 
stupid contented way, as their bright scales 
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glistened and their fat mouths opened and 
shut in speechless fashion. Then, as she set 
the globe down upon the counter, there came 
a loud panting from the passage — a heavy 
rustling — and the next moment it was evi- 
dent that Mrs Winks had made her way to 
the front, for she now puffed her way in at 
the shop-door, bearing the well-filled pail. 

" Oh, how kind ! " cried Patty ; " I could 
have taken it in at the side." 

*'You look fit to carry pails, now, don't 
you, you kitten ; it *s bad enough to let you 
come here at all," said the stout dame, 
smiling ; and she stood, very tubby in shape, 
and rested her pinky, washing-crinkled hands 
for a moment upon her hips ; then she wiped 
her nose upon her washed-out print apron ; 
and lastly, as Patty stooped to pour the water 
from the globe, and replenish it with fresh, 
Mrs Winks softly took a step nearer, and 
just once gently stroked the young girl's 
fair glossy hair, drawing back her hand the 
next instant as Patty looked up and smiled. 

**Ah, my dovey! why, here's Mounseer 
just going out for his walk ! " exclaimed Mrs 
Winks, as the little, shabby yellow -faced 
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Frenchman squeezed into the shop through 
the side-door, his shoulders hoisted nearly to 
his ears, and his hands occupied the one 
with a cigarette, the other with a tasselled 
cane. 

" Ah 1 tenez then, dogs," he cried, thump- 
ing his cane upon the floor, for he had been 
saluted with a barking chorus. " Janet will 
soon be down, — and how is my little one ? " 

Patty held out her hand, when, laying his 
cigarette upon the counter, the old man took 
off* his hat, placed it in the same grasp that 
held his cane, and then, with the grace of an 
old courtier, kissed the little round fingers 
that were extended to him. Directly after, 
he replaced his hat, but only to raise it again 
in salute to Mrs Winks, who acknowledged 
the act of courtesy by shortening herself two 
inches, and then rising to her normal height 
and breadth. 

" I was just going to say, Mounseer, that if 
all people were as polite as you, how easy 
we could get along ; and that if I was like 
Miss Patty here, people wouldn't be so rude 
and queer when one goes round with the 
basket" 
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" Aha ! they are rude, then, those people 
in the galleree ?" 

" Rude ain't nothing to it, Mr Canau; they 
makes way fast enough for the man with 
the porter, but when I 'm coming with my 
basket of apples, oranges, biscuits, ginger-beer, 
and bills of the play, they goes on dreadful, 
a-sticking out their knees and grumbling, and 
a-hindering one to that degree, that you Ve 
no idee what a heat I 'm in when I Ve gone 
down a row; and never gets half round 
before the curting rises again, let alone their 
remarks about being fat — just as if I 
made myself fat, which I don't ; and, as I 
says to one hungry-looking fellow, I says, 
' If I was as thin as you, I 'd be a super still, 
and you admiring of me, instead of my having 
to supply people's nasty animal wants, and 
being abused for it/ For — I put it tQ you 
now, Mr Canau — can people do without their 
apples, and oranges, and things, when a play's 
long and heavy ? and I 'm sure I 've helped 
many a noo piece to a success, when it 

would Oh, if there isn't the water a-bilin' 

over !" 

With an agility and lightness almost cork- 
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like, Mrs Winks, warned by a strong and 
pungent odour steaming up between the 
boards, hurried down below; the little French- 
man lit his cigarette, kissed his hand to 
Patty, and then shuffled in his well-worn and 
cracked Wellington boots from the shop. 

Patty, quite at home, refilled her bright 
bowl with water, and bore it through the 
side-door, and then returned to continue sup- 
plying the many wants around ; but only to 
be interrupted by a fresh comer — 3, barefooted, 
round-faced, ragged man, smoking a short 
black pipe, but bent almost double beneath 
the heavy basket he bore, one which required 
a great deal of manoeuvring to get it past the 
cages, in addition to a great many low adjura- 
tions, in a husky voice, to " come on then !" 
or to " get out !" But at last it was safely 
deposited beside the counter, when the bearer 
made quite an Indian salaam, bending low 
in salutation to the smiling girl. 

" That 's the werry last noo bow. Miss. I 
larnt that of my friend Jammesie Jeejeewo, 
what plays the little tom-tom drum with his 
fingers outside th^ public-houses of a night, 
and sings ' Fa-la-ma-sa-fa-la-ta ;' and sells 
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scent-packets, and smiles like a nigger all 
day long in Oxford Street. He's own 
brother, to the opium-eating cove as has 
allers got the cold shiver and freeze, and 
sweeps the crossin' at the Cirkis. That 's it, 
Miss," he said, bowing again with outstretched 
hands. " Blame the thing ! what are you up 
to ?" he shouted, shaking and snapping his 
soft fingers, one of which had come in con- 
tact with the cage of a hungry parrot, and been 
smartly nipped. 

** Well, Dick !" said Patty, kindly. 

"Well, Miss, but where 's Miss Janet? 
But, there ! love and bless your pretty face. 
Miss, it 's a treat to see you here. Why, you 
makes the shop full of sunshine, and the birds 
to sing happier than if they was far away 
amongst their own woods and fields. But 
now to business. Miss," he exclaimed, as, 
stooping to the basket on the floor, he brought 
out, piled one upon the other, a dozen freshly- 
cut, green, round, cheese-plate-like clover 
turves. " Tuffs is getting werry skeerce, 
Miss; and will you tell Miss Janet as they've 
riz another penny a dozen ? Penny a mile 
miss, accorden' to Act of Parlyment. Every 
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mile I goes farther away, I puts on a penny 
a dozen. They won't let you cut 'em any- 
wheres ; and I got these four mile t'other 
side Pa'an'ton. I 'm blest if there '11 be a bit 
of country soon, or a blessed scrap of chick- 
weed or grunsel, or a tuff to cut anywheres. 
There wouldn't be no water-creases if people 
didn't grow 'em a purpose ; and that's 
what I shall have to do with grunsel — have a 
farm and grow it by the acre. You know, 
Miss, the bricks and mortar frightens the green 
stuff ; and it goes farder and farder away, till 
it costs me a pound a year more for shoe- 
leather than it did a time ago." 

" Come, Dick, business," said Patty, smil- 
ing at his Earnestness ; ** I 'm mistress just 
now." 

" To be sure, Miss — business," said Dick. 
" Grunsel, Miss ; there you are. Chickweed, 
green as green, and fresh as a daisy ; plan- 
tain — there's a picter — there's fine long 
stalks, as full of seeds as Injin corn, and 
'most as big; but blow my rags, if I don*t 
think this here 's the werry last to be got.'* 

As he spoke, the man placed the various 
bunches he had enumerated upon the coun- 
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ter, and then looked up smiling in Patty's 
face as she spoke. 

"Why, Janet says you tell her that story, 
Dick, every time you come," laughed Patty, 
as she paid him the money, obtained from 
the inner room, while every coin the man 
took he rubbed upon his eyelids for luck, as 
he said, before wrapping them all in the piece 
of dirty rag which served him for a purse. 

" Well, Miss/ I know I 've often said so ; 
but really things is now growing to a pretty 
pass, and you've no idea the miles I have 
to tramp. Now, look ye there ! What do 
you say to that. Miss Patty? That's for 
you and Miss Janet, poor lass. She love 
flowers, she do. Them sorter things don't 
grow amongst scaffle-poles and mortar-boards 
and contractors' brick-rubbidge. Why, I had 
to go " 

" O Dick ! O Dick ! you good fellow ! Oh, 
how sweet ! " exclaimed Patty, with sparkling 
eyes, as the rough fellow brought from out 
of his basket, with the dew yet heavy upon 
their petals, a bunch of wild-flowers — ^late 
violets, blue-bells, primroses, and the peachy 
wood-anemone. 
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She took them from him with almost 
childish joy, smelt them, kissed them, and 
then for a moment held them to her breast, 
but only to dart into the back room for a 
little common vase, to fill it with water, and 
then carefully place the flowers within it. 

" I thought as you 'd like 'em/' said the 
man, as he watched her with glittering eye ; 
"but they're getting werry skeerce. Miss; 
and what with the building and 'closing com- 
mons, and shutting up of Epping Foresses, 
there soon won't be no more flowers for poor 
people, only in shop winders and grand 
ladies' bonnets, and of course they won't 
smell. You mark my words. Miss; afore 
long, London '11 get to be so big that it '11 fill 
up all England, and swaller up all the country, 
so that they'll have to build right out all 
round into the sea, and get their grunsel 
and chickweed for singin' birds from furrin 
parts." 

"It was very kind of you, though, Dick, to 
think of us," said Patty ; and she held out her 
hand with a coin or two half-hidden therein ; 
but the rough gipsy fellow shook his head, 
as he struggled against the temptation, for it 
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was hard work to refuse money ; then stoop- 
ing, he occupied his hands with the straps of 
his basket. 

" I don't want no payin' for 'em, Miss. I 
ain't forgot the many a good turn she done 
my poor missus. I aint half outer debt yet. 
Besides, I 'm flush just now ; got a good two 
bobs' worth o' stuff, if I 'm lucky, and here 
goes to sell it. Miss Janet all right ?" 

As the answer came in the affirmative, the 
man guided his basket out, and commenced 
singing in a sonorous minor key — 

" Chickweed and grunsel for your singin' 
birds ! " as he turned to go down the street, 
rubbing his eyes with the knuckles of one 
hand. "Might ha' been like her, if she'd 
on'y ha' lived," he muttered ; and then, giving 
his eyes another rub, the dirty knuckles of 
his hand glistened as if with moisture, as he 
gave his strap and basket another hitch be- 
fore going any farther. 

Chickweed Dick was gone; but he only 
gave place to one Chucky, who drew a 
donkey-cart to the door, and brought in a 
basket of red sand. Then came boys to ask 
the price of guinea-pigs and white mice ; boys 
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to offer squirrels or hedgehogs for sale — miry 
and dusty boys, with the marks of the shires 
upon their shabby garb, to indicate long 
tramps, as bits of hay and straw whispered of 
nights passed beneath some friendly stack; 
but the proprietor of this Noah's ark was 
already overstocked, and, in spite of refer- 
ences made by Patty, there was no dealing. 

Patty meanwhile sang on as she fed the 
rest of the stock ; and as if in emulation, the 
birds whistled loudly, darting eagerly at their 
cage-bars, as she distributed the green food 
brought by Dick; but her song suddenly 
ceased, as did that of the birds, when a heavy- 
looking gaol-typical young fellow, in a sleeved 
vest, entered the shop, breathed hard, and 
then, staring offensively at Patty the while, 
asked to look at some finches. 

Patty, glancing at the room door to see if 
any one was coming, lifted down a cage 
containing perhaps a score ; but the gentle- 
man seemed hard to please, pointing out 
failings here and there in the various birds, 
till he seemed to fix the poor girl with his 
stare, though she kept striving to master her 
trepidation, and to hide from her unpleasant 
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Visitor the fact that his presence caused her 
dread. 

" I say," he whispered, suddenly ; " I say," 
and he leaned across the counter. 

The movement seemed to break the spell, 
for Patty now made an effort to retreat to 
the back room ; but, in a moment, the fellow 
had stretched out one long, gorilla-like arm, 
effectually barring her way, when hawk and 
dove seemed to stand in the naturalist's 
shop, eye to eye, the weak quailing before 
the strong. 

A loud rustle of a newspaper within ended 
the scene, for, starting at the sound, the 
rough visitor turned his attention to the 
birds once more, and re-commenced his fault- 
finding, giving Patty time to recover herself, 
and to redden with anger at what she was 
ready to call her cowardice when there was 
some one in the next room. 

"You see it ain't for myself," said the 
fellow, once more fixing his gaze on Patty, 
but turning the cage round the while; "it 
wouldn't matter if I wanted it ; but he 11 
have to come and pick one for hisself. I 
^on't think I '11 take one to-day." 
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Patty was about to take back the cage, but 
with a grin and a repetition of the hard 
breathing, the fellow drew it farther away. 

There was again the rustling of the news- 
paper. A moment after,, the proprietor was 
heard to rise, and then he jerked himself into 
the shop, to attend to the customer. 

Patty, glad to get away, hurried into the 
back room, when a sharp piece of bargaining 
ensued between customer and dealer, ending, 
as might have been foreseen, in the former 
finding all possible fault, and then declining 
to purchase, as he went outside to stand 
staring heavily through the window, osten- 
sibly at its contents, but really to see if Patty 
returned. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



JANET. 



Mr D. Wragg rented the whole of the house 
in Brownjohn Street, and his lodgers were 
confined to Mrs Winks and the little French- 
man, the attics being used for store purposes 
— old cages, bird-seed, bundles of herbs, 
bags of feathers, cobwebs, and dust. 

These attics formed a part of the house 
rigidly tabooed by the dealer, who only gave 
a comical twitch to his countenance, and 
jerked his body from head to heel when Mrs 
Winks complained that she had not had a 
bit of sleep for the bowlings of some 
dreadful dog there confined. 

Patty did not return into the shop, but 
began slowly to ascend the stairs, pausing at 
the first landing to fall into an attitude of 
attention, holding the balustrade and lis- 
tening eagerly, as from below came the 
twittering of birds, and from above — in long- 
drawn, nerve -thrilling tones — sounds that 
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seemed to have a strange effect upon the girl, 
as she stood in the full light of the landing- 
window, her eyes half closed, her face up- 
turned, and her lips parted, as though to give 
passage to a sigh. 

But there was no sigh, no utterance, no 
motion ; only the same strained aspect of 
attention, as still, from above stairs, came the 
sounds — now low, almost to fading away, 
now powerful and loud — but always with the 
same effect, that of chaining Patty to where 
she stood. 

She might well listen as if entranced, for 
from above, with every note given with a 
feeling that seemed to find its echo in the 
listener's ears, came floating softly down, the 
melody of "Ah, non giunge!" evidently 
played upon a violin of fine and sonorous 
tone, every bar sweet, pure, and clear, and 
softened by the distance into a strain which 
seemed to have floated into the dingy house 
from some brighter region. 

Then, after a pause of a few moments, 
there was a change, the player turning off 
into a wild and eccentric variation upon 
the theme, now loud and sparkling in the 
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major key — now plaintive and thrilling in 
the minor. 

But this lasted only a short time, for as 
Patty once more began to ascend the stairs, 
the violinist dashed off into a French mazurka, 
with such spirit and brilliancy, that the notes 
seemed to be trilling out in joyous laughter, 
setting Patty's head nodding to the gay 
refrain. 

The next minute she had opened a door 
and stood in the presence of the player, who 
put down her instrument upon the table, and 
moved slowly across the room to catch the 
young girl's extended hands, and apologise 
for not coming down again. 

Canau's room was bare and cheerless ; a 
table, a few chairs, a couple of roughly-made 
music stands, and a pile of torn, stained, 
yellow-leaved, printed, and MS. music, were 
the principal objects that met the gaze ; but 
Patty — whose presence lent a brightness to 
the blank place — seemed to have no eye for 
aught but the swarthy, deformed girl, whom 
she kissed affectionately. 

Perhaps no greater contrast could have 
been seen than the sweet happy face of Patty, 
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With her bright brown hair and peachy com- 
plexion — peachy with its soft down, and con- 
trasts of creamy white and delicate pink ; and 
that of Janet — she was known by no other 
name — the dark, deformed girl, who had 
been brought up by Monsieur Canau, the 
little French musician, now taking his morn- 
ing promenade and indulging in his only 
extravagance — his second cigarette — a pinch 
of the commonest tobacco, rolled in one of 
the gummed squares of tissue-paper prepared 
for him by the girl who shared his poverty 
and had been taught his art. 

The vital spark of life was bright and vivid, 
shooting keenly now from two dark eyes ; 
but as for the fleshly case that held this vital 
spark, the wonder was that it should possess 
any shape at all, so fearful a moulding must 
it have received in its early plastic days, and 
not that the poor girl's head should be close 
down between her shoulders, and that in form 
she should be diminutive and shrunken. 

" I was tired of waiting, and had been listen- 
ing ever so long," said Patty, drawing a little 
white finger across the violin-strings. ** I 
wish I were clever, too, and could play." 
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" Nonsense!" exclaimed the other, harshly. 
" I 'm ashamed of it sometimes. It isn't a 
woman's instrument ; but it pleases him for 
me to play, and I get to like it now ; one 
seems almost able to make it speak and tell 
one's feelings — sending them floating away 
into the air," she continued, dreamily gazing 
before her. "It makes one think and think, 
and seem to be living another kind of life ; 
and I am far away from here, Patty, some- 
times when I am playing, — ^perhaps along with 
you and the little innocent children, and your 
father and mother, — perhaps far away in the 
country, amongst the flowers, where there 's 
no noise in the streets, no shouting, shrieks, 
oaths, nor misery, nor dirt. There !" she 
said, suddenly, as if she had been brought 
back to the present, " I know what you are 
thinking." 

" Indeed !" laughed Patty. 

" Yes ; you think I 'm odd and strange in 
my way. Ah ! I wish I were like you." 

"And sometimes," rejoined Patty softly, 
turning very serious, and stooping to pass 
one arm round the deformed girl, and 
bending so that her cheek touched the 
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Other's dark sallow face, — " sometimes, Jenny, 
I wish that I were like you — oh ! yes — so 
much — so much ; for I 'm not happy, Jenny — 
not happy ! " 

She repeated these words in a quiet 
thoughtful way, sinking at last upon her 
knees by the other's side, when, laying her 
hand, long and bony of finger, upon the 
bonny little head, Janet pressed it closely 
to her misshapen breast, from which burst 
sigh after sigh, till, waking as it were from 
her dreamy thoughts, Patty forced a smile, 
and springing up, kissed Janet again and 
again. 

" There ! what nonsense!** she cried, lightly. 
" I 'm crying too, and pray what about ? 
Let's see how these gold-fish are. Why, quite 
lively," she exclaimed, drawing her friend to 
the window, where, half-screened by a faded 
curtain, the gorgeous little pets sailed round 
and round in their crystal prison. 

"Do you ever think it childish of me, 
liking to keep them?" said Janet, after a 
pause, during which, as they clung together, 
the two girls had been watching the fish, one 
of which rose to the surface, and, with its 
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little gasping lips touched lightly the pinky 
finger-tip Patty placed beneath the water. 

" Sometimes," continued Janet, " it is so 
dull, so lonesome, in spite of the busy noises 
coming from the street. Wragg is kind, and 
so is poor old Mrs Winks ; but — but," 
hesitated the girl, " there are times when I 
don't wish to be with them. He is often 
away for hours together, and one cannot 
always be at music ; and then it is that I like 
to go down -stairs, and be with the little 
prisoned birds and things. And somehow 
they seem to know me, and flutter and leap 
to welcome me when I come. But you don't 
think it childish ? " 

" Childish ? No ! " was the reply, as Patty 
again dipped a finger to have it saluted by 
the fish. " I love to come and feed the birds 
myself; but I would take them, if I could, all 
far away into the bright happy country, and 
then open the cage-doors and set them free 
one by one — one by one. How they would 
leap, and dart, and flutter as they felt the 
soft air waiting for them ! I think it would 
be real happiness to see the little things leave 
off beating their breasts as they tried to get 
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out ; and then to listen to them singing from 
some tree I " 

" Or else see some cruel hawk come and 
seize one," said Janet, bitterly. 

" Heigho ! perhaps yes," sighed Patty ; 
" there 's always something to make life 
unhappy." 

" I like the gold-fish," said Janet, without 
seeming to heed the sigh. "They always 
put me in mind of lying there — -just there ! " 
and she pointed to a corner by the window, 
" when I was little and could not walk, but 
only lay there all day with my back aching, 
as I stretched out my hands to touch one of 
the little bright things as they sailed so easily 
round and round. I must have been very 
very little when he bought the first to please 
me. But Patty, Patty ! " she exclaimed, as 
she peered in the other's eyes, " what made 
you sigh, and say that there was always 
something to make you unhappy ? " 

Patty was silent, and gazed thoughtfully 
at the fish, as another, seeking the food so 
often given, rose and touched her finger. 

" What did you mean ? " said Janet again, 
bending forward to gaze in the soft grey 
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eyes. "It was not because I spoke of the 
hawk ? " 

Patty shook her head. 

"Well, perhaps not altogether — I mean, 
I don't know," she said, in a slow hesitating 
way. " But really I must go home now ; I 
promised not to be very long." 

Janet watched her eagerly, then, as if to 
change the subject, kissed her affectionately, 
and thanked her for what she had done 
below, ending, at Patty's wish, by putting on 
her bonnet and accompanying her friend 
back to Duplex Street, D. Wragg being 
charged with a message for Monsieur Canau, 
who, according to custom on such occa- 
sions, came for his adopted daughter in the 
evening. 
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CHAPTER XV- 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

NiMROD may have been a mighty hunter in 
his day, but he was never anything to com- 
pare with Jared Pellet, who for twenty long 
years — that is to say, years of the ordinary 
length — had engaged in the chase of one 
savage, long-fanged, dire, snarling brute of a 
wolf, a hungry grinning wretch, grey and 
grim, and ever licking his thin gums. Old 
and lank he was, but a very giant in en- 
durance ; and very often circumstances were 
reversed, the hunter becoming the hunted, 
when it took all Jared's strength and courage 
to keep the wolf at bay. 

That wolf had lain down his long, lean, 
hungry form at Jared's door when he 
married, and, on and off, he had been there 
ever since. What were NImrod's feats to 
hunting or keeping at bay a wolf for twenty 
long years? Jared Pellet had done all this, 
M^nd was ready to keep up the struggle with 
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the wolf Poverty so long as he had breath 
left in his body. 

They were busy in Duplex Street as 
usual. Jared was wax-ending a cracked 
clarionet, pausing every now and then to 
apply the reed to his lips and breathe out 
such a wail as would have produced goose- 
skin upon a stranger. Here, though it had 
no effect upon Mrs Jared, who was stitching 
hard, nor upon Patty, bending over her 
work, there was another present who winced 
slightly, namely, Janet, who was paying one 
of her many visits to her friend ; and as each 
wail arose, she drew in her breath between 
her set teeth and slightly knitted her brow. 
Then catching Patty's eye, the latter smiled 
and rose, and the two girls left the room to 
husband and wife. 

" Ah ! " said Mrs Jared, as soon as they 
were alone, " I do wish poor Canau would 
leave that horrid place." 

" Used to it, and won't," said Jared, sup- 
plementing his speech with a dismal "too- 
hoo " from the clarionet. 

" I don't like to be unkind to poor Janet," 
said Mrs Jared ; " but I 'm always in dread 
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of something happening when Patty goes 
there." 

"Too-hoo, too-roo, roo-roo," blew Jared 
from the half-cobbled instrument. " Hen's 
anxiety about her chicks ! *' 

" Chicks ! yes ; " said Mrs Jared with a 
sigh, her thought's current turned. "It is 
such a drawback having so many children, 
as well as the anxiety ; what with the doctor 
and the nurse, and dear, dear, the extrava- 
gance of the old things, it is really dreadful ; 
and when I 'm up-stairs and can't help my- 
self, I do so fidget about the expense. The 
tea that goes when Patty is not there is 
really infamous. I 'm sure it 's never used. 
And when you buy black at three shillings, 
and green at four, Mr Timson's best, it 
worries you terribly. If ever — you know 
what I mean — and I wanted one again poor 
Mrs Nimmer had promised to come, if I 'd 
set her free on Saturdays for dusting, and, 
of course, on Sundays, and now she 's ill." 

From the wail which now arose from the 
clarionet it might have been supposed that 
Mrs Nimmer had been dead, but Jared did 
not speak. 
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"Oh, dear!" sighed Mrs Jared, "if we did 
not have so many children ! " 

"What's the good of grumbling ? " grunted 
Jared ; and then there was silence, only 
broken by the clicking of needle against 
thimble. 

"When was she taken ill?" said Mrs 
Jared then. 

" What ? Mrs N immer } — last week. Break 
up, I think. She *s past seventy." 

Mrs Jared sighed again, and then Jared 
took up the ball as he went on busily clean- 
ing the keys of the instrument. 

"Children are expensive luxuries. Costly; 
they do eat so furiously ; and I don't believe 
there ever were such children as ours to eat 
— ^bless 'em. Poor folks' children ought to 
be born without appetites, instead of coming 
into the world with a double share. Some 
people do, I think, reckon the poor to be a 
different race to their noble selves: and if 
they are to be so looked on, it does seem a 
pity that Nature don't take the matter up 
and cover them with feathers or wool. What 
a saving it would be if they'd only moult 
every year and come out in a new suit ! " 
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" Jared, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self ! " said his wife. 

" So I am, my dear," said Jared, screwing- 
up his face ; " but it was you who grumbled. 
* Like as the arrows in the hand of a giant ; * 
and * Happy is the man who has his quiver 
full of them.' That 's it, isn't it ? But they 
didn't pay rent and rates and taxes in those 
days, and every man had his own freehold 
in the land of Israel. Ah! there was no 
Duplex Street in the land in those days." 

" Nor no Decadia," said Mrs Jared, tartly. 

"No," said Jared, "nor no St Runwald's. 
By the way, I wonder who used to mend 
their musical instruments at that time." 

Here Jared gave a loud nasal "whang- 
whung " upon the clarionet. 

" There were the trumpets they blew be- 
fore Jericho, you know," he continued. 
" They must have got cracked some time or 
other. They couldn^t have had organs 
though, and Ichabods wem't invented to 
blow. ^ To repairing clarionet, ninepence,' " 
he muttered, writing a little entry in a 
pocket-book. " Never mind the expense, 
my dear. Look at the breed : not such 
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children anywhere. Talk about arrows : 
sharp as needles. I wish, though, you 'd ask 
that little one of Tim's here to play with 
them a little oftener. I like the child, and — 
and well there, I believe it's really an act 
of kindness." 

" Poor little thing, yes," said Mrs Jared ; 
" but she 's not like a child; she 's so old and 
strange, and don't seem to mix with them. 
Mr Ruggles came this afternoon just as 
Janet came up to the door." 

" Tim Ruggles — what did he want ? I 
don't owe him a penny." 

" Don't talk in that way, dear, just as if 
all the people who came to the house wanted 
money." 

"Well, don't they?" said Jared. 

" No, dear, of course not, not all ; and I 
don't think you ought to speak like that." 

"Consequences of long habit, my dear," 
said Jared. 

"And besides, Mr Ruggles never troubled 
you for money, though it has been owing to 
him sometimes till I Ve been ashamed to see 
him." 

" That beautiful wife of his has though," 
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said Jared, nursing one leg by the fire as he 
stirred the glue now melting in* the little pot, 
preparing for some fresh piece of music 
cobbling. 

Mrs Jared winced and looked uncom- 
fortable. 

" Bullied me terribly one day for two 
and ninepence. Bother the Jezebel ! I hate 
her, if it 's only for the way in which she 
ill-uses that child. Ton my soul," exclaimed 
Jared excitedly, " I feel sometimes as if I 
could take the little thing away." 

Here Jared stirred the glue so viciously, 
that a portion fell over into the fire, and a 
vile savour arose in his nostrils. 

" But it was about her he came to-day," 
said Mrs Jared, nervously. 

- What ! little Pine ? " 

"No; about Mrs Ruggles," said Mrs 
Jared, speaking very hurriedly. "He says 
there is no doubt about poor Mrs Nimmer 
never being able again to perform her duties; 
and he wants you to use any little influence 
you may have with Mr Gray and Mr 
Timson." 

" What for — mending ? " said Jared. 
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" No, no ; to back Mrs Ruggles in trying 
to get the appointment of pew-opener." 

" What ! Mrs Ruggles ? " 

" Yes, dear," exclaimed Mrs Jared, laying 
down her work. 

" I '11 see her " 

" And if you will," continued Mrs Jared, 
hastily interrupting her husband, whose glue 
was again in the fire, " he says that she will 
not mind the distance." 

" I shouldn't think she would," exclaimed 
Jared. '- Why, she 'd scourge us all. Why, 
I hate her and she hates me, and has done 
ever since I spoke about her ill-using the 
little one. Why, before I 'd stir a step to 
get the nasty old cat the post, I 'd " 

"And Mr Ruggles says, if you would 
speak for her, he thinks her having occupa- 
tion away would make it pleasanter for those 
at home, and little Pine would be more left 
to him; and it would be conferring an 
obligation upon him that he would never 
forget." 

" Bother the fellow ! why did he put it like 
that, so as to make a man eat his words ? 
Why, I hate to see the nasty one-sided looks 
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of the woman ; and I know if I help her into 
the church, she'll do me an ill turn for it 
some time or other." 

" Nonsense," cried Mrs Jared. " Depend 
upon it the woman has some good qualities." 

"Ah 1 it's all very fine!" said Jared. "You 'd 
take the very devil's part, if you saw him in 
trouble." 

" Hush !" exclaimed Mrs Jared ; " and now 
you '11 do your best now, won't you, and do 
Mr Ruggles a good turn ?" — ^the Mr was 
slightly emphasised. " I promised him you 
would." 

" Men are lords of the creation," muttered 
Jared ; " man is a free agent. Ah, well ! are 
we going out to-night ?" 

" Yes, and to see Janet home,** was the reply; 
and soon after, Mrs Jared stood, big basket 
in hand, and ready, for it was marketing 
night, and there were the wants of the house- 
hold to supply. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



PURKIS'S EMPORIUM. 



" I 'm always glad to get out of this place," 
said Mrs Jared ; and she hurried her steps as 
they turned out of Brownjohn Street, where 
they had left Janet in safety, Monsieur Canau 
being absent at his theatrical duties ; but they 
had seen D. Wragg, who had insisted upon 
Jared taking back a couple of unfortunate 
sparrows in a paper-bag. "Just to please 
the children," the dealer had said. They 
had also seen Mrs Winks, and made an ap- 
pointment with that lady concerning soap and 
soda : and now the providing had to be at- 
tended to in the busy street to which they 
made their way. 

It was sharp work that providing, now at 
the butcher's, now at the greengrocer's, and 
now at the grocer's that was not green ; then 
they went to get a piece of the very fine 
prime old Cheshire from the next shop, with 
five eggs for sixpence, and butter and lard. 
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Then the big basket began to grow heavy, 
and there was no more room in Jared's 
pockets, nor yet under Mrs Jared's shawl ; 
and their steps were directed, as Jared sup- 
posed, homewards, as he groaned beneath his 
load. 

For Jared Pellet always was loaded. No 
sooner did he take a weight off his shoulders 
than one asserted itself upon his mind. But 
it did not matter, he said, so long as he did 
not get so much more than his share. Upon 
the present occasion he felt like a man carry- 
ing a sheet of plate-glass down Fleet Street ; 
for he had apples in the same pocket with 
the eggs, and that pocket being disposed to 
bulge, people would keep coming in contact, 
even though he used a market bunch of 
greens as the " ease-her-stop-her " boys do 
the fenders on the " Citizen" steamers to soften 
collision or contact with pier. 

Then, too, there was Mrs Jared to protect 
in the crowd, for she was a very little woman ; 
and though she would not own to it, that big 
basket bothered her sadly, being a regular 
tyrant, and, in spite of the coolness of the 
night, keeping her in a profuse perspiration. 
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It really was a brute of a basket — one of 
those wicker enormities with a cross handle, 
two flaps, and a large interior. Plenty of 
room when you could get anything inside ; 
but an abomination of obstinacy, which 
seemed to like to have goods carried half 
in and half out, top-heavy fashion, with the 
flap lids cocked up and in the way of the 
• handle. 

And so it was upon the night in question ; 
nothing would pack in as it should. The 
potatoes certainly did dive in properly when 
the scale was turned up ; but the beef would 
not enter in spite of all the coaxing and con- 
triving bestowed. No ; it would not go in, 
but broke the wedge of fine old Cheshire all 
to crumbs; and there it was being carried 
home with the rough, red, freshly-sawed 
bone sticking out, and anointing with wet 
marrow Mrs Jared's second-best shawl. 
Even the tea-paper was broken, and ** Tim- 
son's fine old family mixture" escajping in 
secret amongst the potatoes. However the 
moist sugar was safe, for it was being carried 
as a brown paper cone, balanced inside 
Jared's hat, to the serious alarm of the two 
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sparrows, till Jared stopped for a moment 
at a street corner and let them fly. 

Any one with sympathetic feelings will 
easily understand that homely shopping 
under such circumstances was rather trying 
to the temper. Mrs Jared's temper was 
tried, but it only displayed itself in slight 
compressions of her lips ; and even this out- 
ward and visible sign of something wrong 
soon passed off, giving place to an air of 
anxiety as they passed through a by-street, 
where she suddenly arrested her husband. 

The stopping-place was at a liberally 
painted shoemakers shop, over which, in 
large letters, shone the golden words, 
" Purkis's Boot and Shoe Emporium," while 
the gilt flourishes and bands upon the board 
seemed to remind the beholder strangely of 
the beadle's uniform and wand of office. 

" Hallo ! " exclaimed Jared, waking up 
from a dream of Farmer's Gloria in Excelsis^ 
" What do you want here } " 

" Only to tell Mr Purkis to send for 
Tott/s little boots," said Mrs Jared. 

Jared was satisfied, and they entered, 
sending a small bell hung upon the half 
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door into a very rage of ringing, to summon 
attendance, although the owner of the 
establishment was ponderously taking the 
measure of a customer's foot, by means of a 
long slip of paper and a sliding rule, slowly 
the while making entries upon the said white 
slip, and afterwards smearing them out and 
re-writing them. The next minute, though, 
he had fallen into a state of doubt, and 
measured again, till, in his confusion, he not 
only made himself extremely inky, but 
blotted his customer's white stockings. 

But at last Mr Purkis had finished, sighed 
relief, dismissed the measured lady, with a 
promise very doubtful of fulfilment, taken off 
his glasses, and then turned to welcome his 
visitors, Mr Jared Pellet, organist of his 
(Mr Purkis s) church, being a customer held 
by him in some reverence. 

A very warm, moist man was Mr Purkis 
in all weathers, and during conversation he 
was always busy dabbing his forehead, or 
wiping his neck or hands, even continuing 
the dessicating process sometimes within his 
shirt-collar ; but his broad face was wreathed 
with smiles, and a Chesterfield could not 
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have been more polite to his visitors as he 
responded to Jared's inquiries about his 
health. 

" Not very well, sir," said Mr Purkis, tak- 
ing up a huge clump-soled boot. " I 've been 
a deal worried to-day, sir, over this boot. Mr 
D. Wragg's, sir, as you recommended to 
come to me, and that leg of his as is shorter 
than the other never seems to keep the same 
length two days together, and I can't get the 
sole thick enough, even now. But he 's a 
good customer all the same, and I thank you 
ever so much for recommending me to him. 
Make that dark gi — ^young lady's boots too, 
I do, sir ; her as comes with the little 
Frenchman ; but where he picks up his boots, 
I don't know." 

Here Mrs Jared cut a long story short by 
speaking about Totty's shoes. 

He would send for those little shoes first 
thing in the morning, without fail ; but would 
not Mr and Mrs Pellet step in. 

Jared thought not, but Mrs Jared took the 
opposite, for she had other thoughts than 
shoes upon her mind ; so declaring herself 
to be tired, she followed Mr Purkis into 
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the back-room, where Mrs Purkis left off 
ironing to dust a couple of chairs, and drew 
a small black saucepan, simmering upon 
the hob, a little farther from the cheery 
blaze. 

" Poor Mrs Nimmer 's dead and gone, sir,'' 
said Mr Purkis. 

** Indeed!" said Jared and his wife to- 
gether. 

" Yes, sir — ^went very suddenly — only this 
very afternoon, sir. Forty year had she 
been pew-opener at St Runnles — twenty year 
before I took the beadleship." 

The conversation had taken the very turn 
Mrs Jared desired ; in fact, she had dragged 
Jared round in order to enlist Mr Purkis 
upon their side — at all events, to prevent him 
from trying to run a friend of his own. She 
was somewhat shocked at the suddenness of 
the beadle s announcement, yet she felt that, 
for the sake of a family friend, so good an 
opportunity must not be lost. 

"Who is to be the new pew-opener, Mr 
Purkis ?" she said, after a while. 

"Who, mum?" said Purkis, after a good 
wipe ; " I don't know, mum, I 'm sure. I 
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should like the Missus there to try, but she 
says she won't/' 

" Not if I know it, Joseph," exclaimed his 
lady, as if in doubt whether she might com- 
mence the undertaking in ignorance. " Not 
if I know it, Joseph," she exclaimed, polishing 
an iron with a duster, after giving it a vicious 
rub in the ashes. "If a married woman 
hasn't enough to do to mind her own house 
and bits of things, it 's a pity. The church 
has got you, and has you a deal away from 
the business with weddings and such ; and 
besides, I never opened pews, and I *m too 
old to learn now." 

" Perhaps Mrs Purkis will think better of 
it," said Mrs Jared. 

" Better of it ! No, ma'am ; nor worse, 
neither. I shall never commit myself by 
doing of it, as I Ve told Joseph a score of 
times." 

" Then, under those circumstances, perhaps 
Mr Purkis would not mind helping a friend 
of ours to obtain that post ? " 

" Friend of yours, mum ? " said Purkis, 
eagerly ; ** I 'd do all I could in my way, 
mum, though that wouldn't be much. But," 
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he exclaimed, as a bright thought seemed 
to strike him, " I could keep other people 
away/' 

" But that would hardly be fair," observed 
Mrs Jared. 

" Perhaps we had better not go into that 
part of the business, mum," said Mr Purkis, 
with dignity. " Elections is things as ladies 
don't understand; and those in elections 
have to serve their own friends, and serve 
out their enemies. What we want to do is 
to remember Mr Pellet's kindness." 

" Which we shall never forget," chimed in 
Mrs Purkis, looking up from her ironing in 
support of her husband's allusion to Jared s 
" donus," and a timely loan supplied at a 
time when Mr Purkis had got himself into 
what he termed " a mess " by obliging a 
friend in a bill transaction. 

" 'T'aint every one as will put himself to 
inconvenience and help them as is pushed," 
said Mr Purkis. 

" Which it 's well enough we know that, 
Joseph," chimed in Mrs Purkis, halting in 
her task, and burning the mark of the flat-iron 
into the garment being smoothed. 
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" There ! I must go, if you are going to 
keep this on," exclaimed Jared, rising from 
the chair in which he had been fidgeting 
about until it scraped upon the floor. " I 
can't stand this, you know,'* and he glanced 
from Purkis to his wife, who was wiping 
her eye upon the corner of her apron. 

** Don't go, sir, please," exclaimed Purkis ; 
" for I was going to say — to ask, you know — 
that is, if you wouldn't mind" 

Here he made a telegraphic signal with 
one arm to his wife, and in one sweep indi- 
cated " Clear away and lay the cloth." The 
signal having the effect upon Mrs Purkis 
of making her dab down an iron and raise the 
saucepan lid. 

" We Ve very homely, Mr Pellet, sir," she 
said, as she diffused a savoury odour through 
the little room ; " but if you wouldn't mind ?" 

Jared did not wish to stay, but Mrs Jared 
did, and she had her way, when, over a snug 
little supper, the pew-opening business was 
discussed in all its bearings, though fre- 
quently during his stay Jared was ready to 
get up and leave the place in consequence 
of the beadle's allusions to his kindness. 
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It was very plain, though, that Purkis and 
his wife looked up to their visitors as people 
far above the ordinary run ; and after their 
departure, Mr Purkis dabbed himself for five 
minutes, and then, bringing his hand down 
upon his counter with a loud spang, he ex- 
claimed, like a monarch bestowing dignities — 

" She shall have it, that she shall." 

" But, Joseph," exclaimed his wife, depre- 
catingly, "whatever you do, don't commit 
yourself." 

" Don't talk stuff," exclaimed Purkis, 
fiercely. 

" But it wouldn't be stuff, Joseph, if you 
was to commit yourself," whimpered Mrs 
Purkis. 

" Mrs Purkis, ma'am," said the beadle, don- 
ning imaginary robes, " Mr Pellet has asked 
for the post for a humble friend of his. Mr 
Pellet's humble friend shall have it, ma'am, 
or 111 know the reason why. Mr Pellet, 
ma'am, is our friend; and what's more, or 
what isn't more — I won't say as to that — 
Mr Pellet, ma'am, is an ornament to my 
church, for he 's the finest organist in 
London." 



CHAPTER XVIL 



MRS NIMMER'S successor. 



There was no very great difficulty in the 
matter. Jared Pellet, under protest, wrote a 
note to the Rev. John Gray, the vicar, 
telling him that a friend — he haggled a great 
deal over that word "friend" — would be 
glad to undertake the duties of pew-opener 
in the place of the defunct Mrs Nimmer; 
and the vicar mentioned the matter to his 
friend Mr Timson, churchwarden and tea 
dealer, and both agreed that they would be 
most happy to oblige Mr Jared Pellet in the 
matter. 

Then Mr Timson had an interview with 
Jared, and told him personally he would be 
glad to give his weight to the matter, if 
Jared s friend was a worthy suitable woman. 

Now there came a hitch in the smooth- 
ness, for Jared went home and told his wife 
that that red-faced old humbug Purkis had 
played double; and, in fact, he had gone 
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head-dabbing into the presence of the vicar 
and churchwarden to tell them he should be 
glad if the post lately occupied by Mrs 
Nimmer could be conferred upon a friend 
of his. 

But explanations followed : the two prin- 
cipal candidates were found to be one and 
the same ; and Mrs Tim Ruggles was duly 
appointed to a post, for whose proper filling 
she seemed to have been specially manu- 
factured by Dame Nature. 

She, that is to say Mrs Tim Ruggles, 
glided, as it were, into the correct rut upon 
the very first Sunday — coming to St Run- 
wald's in a mournful-hued dress — a, shot 
putty and soot, while a tightly-fitting cap 
crowned her head — a. cap like a white sar- 
cenet raised pie, all tiny bows and tuckers — 
none of your fly-away servant-girl style of 
headdress, but firmly tied beneath her chin 
with silken strings. Then, too, a prim-white 
muslin handkerchief encircled her neck, with 
ends pinned across, and descending to be 
hidden away and protected by exceedingly 
stiff, dark-coloured jean stays, whose pre- 
sence was manifested to the ear of the world 
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at large by divers creaking cracklings, when, 
by rare chance, Mrs Ruggles slightly bent 
her fierce body — to the eye, by a little peep- 
hole, afforded where one hook in the back 
of the dress had an antipathy to its kindred 
loop. 

She might have been pew-opener for 
twenty years from the way in which she 
performed her duties, even trenching upon 
Mr Purkis's dominion by frowning at small 
boys. It was a sight to see the way in which 
she performed her task, pouncing upon 
dubious-looking strangers who stood tasting 
their hats just inside the doors, and, as she 
could tell in a moment whether or not they 
were disposed to be generous, placing them 
in comfortably cushioned seats, where such 
miserable sinners could not fail to be eased 
in their consciences. Sometimes she morally 
took the poor things into custody, and then, 
like some savage warder, shut them up 
in cold wooden cells — in corners where it 
was dark, in black places just below the 
galleries, in spots beneath the organ, where 
they sat with a sensation as of liquid thunder 
being poured upon their heads, or behind 
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pillars where they could not catch a glimpse 
of the reading-desk, and had to look round 
the corner at the pulpit. A select few she 
treated worse than all the rest, shutting them 
up in the great churchwarden^s pew, where 
they were completely out of sight, Mr Tim- 
son monopolising all the hassocks so as to 
peep over the edge. 

A very moral hedgehog was Mrs Ruggles, 
treating the congregation as if they were 
so many little Pines intrusted to her charge, 
and evidently annoyed that she was not 
allowed, like Mr Purkis, a cane to use ad 
libitum. Had she been in office at a ritual- 
istic church, brawlers would have paused ere 
they attempted to desecrate the structure. 
If you went into the church, she looked at 
you sidewise, and calculated your value in an 
instant ; when, if you obeyed the glance of her 
eye, well ; if not, she held up a finger at you, 
as if to say, "Come here, sir!" and then — 
stay away if you dared. 

Why ! the pew-doors never screaked and 
scrawked when she opened them. She never 
shut in your coat-tails, or the voluminous 
folds of a lady's dress ; but she punished you 
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severely If ever you attended St Runwald's 
without books ; for she would glide along the 
aisle like a religious ghost, and thrust a 
dreadful liver-coloured, dog's-eared, S.P.C.K. 
prayer-book under your nose, so that you 
were obliged to take it, and then pay her six- 
pence as you went out for what you would 
rather not have had. For, if you had been 
accustomed all your life to a delicately bound 
diamond edition, it was not pleasant to stand 
up in good society holding the sore-edged, 
workhouse-looking book, while you dared 
not thrust it out of sight, for she was sure, 
in that case, to bring you another, to your 
lasting shame and confusion. It was almost 
a wonder that people so served ever entered 
the church again ; and the probabilities are 
that they never would have done so, had 
not Jared Pellet drawn them thither with his 
music. 

The best way to meet Mrs Ruggles was to 
be prepared with a pocket edition of the 
liturgy, when, if it were your custom to stand 
with hands joined and resting upon the pew- 
edge, under the impression that you were 
quite at home in the service, down she would 
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come, for a certainty, her crackling stays 
heralding her approach. Then the plan was 
to be ready for her, and, as she rigidly made 
a thrust at you with the most disreputable 
book in her collection, ward off her attack 
with one of Jarkins & Potto's little bijous. 

The assertion cannot be authenticated, but 
it was said that Mrs Ruggles, soon after her 
appointment, went round to the bookstalls in 
Holywell Street, and bought up the old prayer- 
books out of the tea-chests, labelled, "All these 
at twopence ;" and these brutal, loose-leaved, 
mildewed affairs she used to keep in a box 
in a corner pew ready to hand, making 
pounds out of them in the course of the year 
— a sort of private church-rate of her own. 

It was almost startling to hear her, when 
it had grown too late for fresh comers, when 
the church was completely filled, and a por- 
tion of the congregation was sitting in aisle 
and nave upon camp-stools and chairs fetched 
out of the vestry. She would join then in 
litany and communion, startling the clerk, 
and getting right before him, so that the 
congregation would turn and look at her, in 
admiration or otherwise, but without ruffling 
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in the least the perfect calm of her de- 
meanour. 

If a douceur was given to old Purkis, he 
bent a little, or touched his cocked-hat, or 
in some way gave you to understand that he 
was grateful ; but not so Mrs Ruggles : she 
seemed to demand the money of you as a 
right, and you paid it under protest, feeling 
somehow obliged to do so, although, when she 
took it, she seemed to ignore you and your 
coin at one and the same time. Some 
people said that she must have paid fees to 
physicians in her day, and so have learned 
something of their ways; but how she ever con- 
tinued to get the sixpences and shillings into 
her pocket, remains one of the great unsolved 
mysteries, for she never bent in the slightest 
degree. 

Mr Purkis never took to her, for he de- 
clared her to be a woman without a soul for 
music, since she seemed to make a point of 
leaving all the dust and cobwebs she could 
about the organ-loft, neglecting it shame- 
fully; which the beadle said was not the 
thing, seeing who had been the means of 
getting her the post. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



OFFICIAL. 



" A MOST valuable woman, Timson," the 
vicar said to the churchwarden ; " most suit- 
able person. You never see her flurried 
when a great many people are waiting for 
seats." 

" Never," said Mr Timson, gruffly. 

The conversation took place in the vicar s 
snuggery, where he and his friend indulged in 
these unclerical comforts, pipes, gin-and- 
water, and cribbage. 

" Very stiff and formal she is certainly," 
said the vicar; "but, somehow, she never 
seems to give offence." 

" Yes, she does," said Mr Timson, gruffly ; 
"she offends me; I don't like her. Wish 
Mother Nimmer was alive again." 

" Pooh ! nonsense ! stuff"! prejudice !" 

"Shoo, shoo, shoo, shoo!" ejaculated Mr 
Timson. " I haven't a bit of prejudice in my 
whole body." 
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" I mean," said the vicar, taking not the 
slightest notice of the interruption, " she 
never seems to give offence about people's 
sittings ; for her 's is a delicate task, and one 
not easy to manage. I can assure you that I 
have not had a single complaint as yet, and 
they used to be constant in Mrs Nimmer's 
time." 

"'Fraid of her," suggested Mr Timson. 

" I do wish that you would talk rationally, 
Timson," said the vicar. 

" Well, that is rationally," said Mr Timson. 

" The church fills uncommonly well now," 
observed the vicar, after a pause, so as to 
start a fresh subject ; for Mr Timson was 
looking red and choleric, and his short hair 
was standing up all over his head. " The 
people seem to like those historical sermons. 
I think I shall continue them." 

" I think I should," said Timson, drily ; 
" perhaps it might be as well, at the same 
time, to stop some of the music, or give Mr 
Pellet a holiday." 

" Why ? " said the vicar, sharply. 

" Make more room 'in the church," said 
Timson. 
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" There, there 1 I won't quarrel with you 
Timson/* said the vicar, with some asperity ; 
" but I can understand your allusion, though 
I won't notice it. But, to return to the sub- 
ject, don't you think that Mrs Ruggles' 
salary might be a little raised ?" 

" No," said Mr Timson, stoutly ; " I don't 
think anything of the kind. Why, what for, 
pray ? when the woman has the same as poor 
old Mrs Nimmer, who was worth a dozen of 
her." 

"Well, Timson," said the vicar, quietly, 
" if you are not disposed to discuss the matter 
in a liberal spirit, why it had better drop ; at 
least, I think so." 

" So do I," said the illiberal Timson ; and 
consequently the matter did drop, with the 
advantage to Mrs Ruggles of making her 
appear an ill-used woman, much persecuted, 
in the vicar's eyes. 

For the old gentleman most thoroughly 
believed in her, from her conduct being so 
exemplary. Always the same quiet, prim 
woman, ready at proper times to do her duty; 
to arrange hassocks at a christening, or to 
point out the positions for the actors at a 
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hymeneal sacrifice. The vicar was loud in 
her praise, so loud, indeed, that when with 
his crony Timson, Mrs Ruggles grew to be 
quite a bone — or rather bundle of bones — of 
contention, over which at times they almost 
quarrelled, for Mr Timson, either from a 
spirit of opposition, or from genuine dislike, 
invariably took part against the woman. 
So near were they to quarrelling at times, 
that had they been people of a more secular 
turn, it might have been said that they 
quite fell out. 

The vicar told Timson so more than once, 
though he would not believe it ; for in spite of 
his friendly feeling and genuine respect for 
his nominator, the churchwarden could at 
times be as obstinate as the proverbial pig. 

In short, there was a division in the church, 
for and against Mrs Ruggles, and Purkis told 
his wife in confidence, that he " couldn't see 
it at all ; and if it hadn't been for Pellet — he 

knowed" What, he did not say ; but he 

shook and nodded his head a great many 
times, as he concluded by telling Mrs Purkis 
that if she had been ruled by him, Mrs 
Ruggles would never have had the post. 
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" And you 'd never have had a decent bit 
of hot dinner o' Sundays," retorted his lady. 

" She 's a deceitful one, that 's what she 
is," said Mr Purkis ; " and she ain't going 
to meddle and interfere with my dooties; so 
come now!" 

" I shouldn't bemean myself to speak to 
her, if I was you, Joseph," said his wife. 

"You might just as well have took the 
place, and gone comfortable to church with 
me, and come back with me comfortable," 
said Mr Purkis, ignoring his wife's last re- 
mark. 

" And, as I said before, you never know- 
ing what it was to have hot dinners on 
Sundays," retorted Mrs Purkis. " No, not 
if I know it, Joseph. We Ve been man and 
wife now turned of thirty year, and never 
once yet did I give you a cold Sunday- 
dinner. If I don't know my duty as a wife 
by this time it 's a pity." 

Mrs Purkis turned very red in the face as 
she spoke, and, after the fashion of her 
husband, shook her head and nodded it, till 
Mr Purkis, who, if he did not make a god of 
his gastric region, certainly yielded it the 

VOL. I. M 
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deference due to a monarch, owned that 
there was something in what she said, when 
her face resumed its natural hue, which was 
only a warm pink. 

" But it would have been a deal nicer for 
some things," said Mr Purkis, who still hung 
about the subject. 

"And a deal nastier for other things, 
Joseph," retorted his wife ; "and that makes 
six of one and half-a-dozen of the other." 

"Just so, my dear," said Mr Purkis, 
making his first and last attempt at a joke — 
"six of one in pounds, and half-a-dozen of 
the other in shillings — six guineas a year, 
and what you could have made besides, and 
a very nice thing too." 

" And you growling and grumbling be- 
cause your Sunday-dinner was always cold," 
said Mrs Purkis, resorting once more to her 
carnal fortification. 

" But I don't know, now, but what that 
would have been better," said the beadle, 
indulging in a habit which he had learned 
of a stout alderman and magistrate, who 
believed in its awe-inspiring qualities, and 
often tried it on small pickpockets, while Mr 
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Purkis was so pleased with it that he always 
wore it with his beadle's uniform, and prac- 
tised it frequently upon Ichabod Gunnis, 
though with so little effect that the said 
young gentleman only imitated him as soon 
as his back was turned, frowning, blowing 
out his cheeks, and then letting them col- 
lapse again. " I don't know, my dear," said 
Mr Purkis, "but what it would have been 
better than to have had that woman always 
pottering about in my church." 

" And never even had the decency to call 
in and thank us for the pains we took," said 
Mrs Purkis, "or to drop in occasional for 
a friendly cup o' tea, and a mossle of toast, 
as anybody else would ; or come in and sit 
down sociably as poor Mrs Nimmer would, 
and ready at any time to take up a bit o' 
needlework, or a stocking, and have a quiet 
chat.'* 

" Well," said Mr Purkis, whose thoughts 
were evidently running quite as much upon 
Sunday-dinners as upon pew-openers, "it's 
of no use to grumble, for what 's done can't 
be undone. But when Christmas comes, if 
she pushes herself forward so much, I '11 let 
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her know — see if I don't I 'm not going to 
put up with so much of her interference, I 
can tell her/' 

" The more you give way, the more give 
you may," said Mrs Purkis, rhythmically. 

" Why, she '11 want to be beadle next, and 
clerk too," said Mr Purkis, indignantly, and 
growing so warm that he had to wipe inside 
his shirt-collar as well as dab his head; 
" says all the Amens now, she does, louder 
than the poor old gentleman — reg'lar drowns 
him in the litany, and makes herself that 
conspickyus that it's a wonder Mr Gray 
can't see through her, instead of taking her 
into favour. Not that I mind a bit — not I. 
Mr Timson don't like her, though ; and you 
see if he gives her a Christmas-box, same as 
he used Mrs Nimmer — pound o' best black, 
and a quarter o' green — he always g^ve her 
reglar." 

" Ah ! same as he gives us," sighed Mrs 
Purkis, " and as good tea as ever stood on a 
hob to draw." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Richard's secret. 



Time glided on, and the brothers Pellet did 
not meet. There was estrangement too 
between Richard Pellet and his step-son, 
who came up during his vacations, but only 
to leave home again in disgust. For the 
fact was, Richard Pellet looked upon him as 
being in the way, — a manner he had of con- 
sidering all those who were not of present 
use to him in his designs. So Harry Clay- 
ton saw but little of Norwood. 

He made calls in Duplex Street at inter- 
vals, but always in vain, for Jared remained 
inflexible, and received the young man in a 
way which chilled him, and sent him away 
declaiming against people's hard-heartedness. 
Never once was Patty visible, for she fol- 
lowed out the r61e she had been taught, and 
had in consequence many a bitter cry in 
secret. 

Would she have liked to see Henry Clay- 
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ton ? That, too, she kept secret ; and fate 
seemed to fight on Richard Pellet's side, for 
somehow the young people never encountered, 
in spite of the long hours which Harry loitered 
about Clerkenwell, till he knew every brass- 
plate by heart in the neighbourhood, without 
counting the signboards that he read till he 
was weary. 

The efifect of all these crosses upon Harry 
Clayton was to quite change the young man's 
disposition; from being light-hearted and 
cheerful, he grew stern and quiet, almost 
morose. He determined at last, in a fit of 
anger, after a call at Duplex Street and a 
vain application to Richard Pellet for money, 
that he would turn dissipated, and began at 
once. 

His first plunge was into billiards, but he 
gave the game up at the end of a week. 
Rowing followed, and he almost lived upon 
the river in gaudy-coloured flannels. But 
that soon palled upon him, and at the end of 
a month a cold business-like letter from 
Richard Pellet, advising him curtly to take 
to business, for his late father's settlements 
would not permit of the expenses of a college 
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life, settled the afifair. The consequence was, 
that . Harry knit his brows, went down to 
Norwood, and announced his intention of 
staying up at Cambridge and reading for 
honours. 

The result was a quarrel, and Richard 
Pellet slammed the door as he went out, 
bound for the city. Mrs Richard kissed her 
son, and said she hoped he would be a good 
boy and obey Mr Pellet, who was all that 
was wise and clever, and then Harry said 
good-bye, and went off with an aching heart 
to make a last call at Duplex Street. 

It was the old story ; Jared received him 
kindly, and shook hands when they parted, 
but there were no ladies visible. 

Harry looked sterner, and felt sterner of 
purpose as he came away, and these troubles 
were the turning-point in the young man's 
career, for henceforward he seemed to cast 
youth and its frivolities behind, so as to 
be untrammelled in the firmer purposes of 
life. 

He was wandering slowly and thoughtfully 
along, wondering as to what the future would 
bring forth. He told himself that he was 
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certainly very fond of Patty, and though she 
had perhaps never since given to him a 
thought, yet he would be true to his inten- 
tions, and in spite of her humble position, if 
she proved to be as he believed she would, 
no difference of station should interfere. 

" No," he said, half aloud ; " not even if I 
get to be senior wrangler," — of which, by the 
way, there did not seem to be much proba- 
bility. Then his thoughts turned to Richard 
Pellet, and it seemed to him that his father s 
affairs had somehow got into a state of strange 
confusion. He could get no satisfactory 
explanation. One thing was evident, and 
that was that Richard Pellet had full influ- 
ence over his wife, and that nothing save 
recourse to law would enforce a full declara- 
tion of how matters stood. 

**And I can't do that," muttered Harry. 
Then he began going over once more his 
mother's marriage, and wondered how she 
could have been so weak as to marry one so 
hard, and close, and cold. 

Just then he saw a Hansom cab stop a 
short distance from him, out of which stepped 
Richard Pellet, who paid his driver, and, 
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without seeing his step-son, strode off hastily, 
making his way through the gloomy streets 
of Pentonville. 

Harry hesitated for a while, feeling half 
tempted to follow, but he turned off the next 
moment to seek his hotel. 

Meanwhile Richard Pellet hurried on, his 
way lying through streets that seemed to be 
the favourite playgrounds of the roaming 
children of the neighbourhood. And here he 
walked as if he felt a peculiar spite against 
every child he passed. He kicked this one's 
top half across the road; he purposely ob- 
literated the chalked-out hopscotch marks 
yrith his feet; nearly knocked down a boy 
carrying a shawl-swathed infant, — not that 
there was much force needed, for the weight 
of the shawl-swathed nearly overbalanced 
its porter; and he ended by treading upon 
a thin girl's toes. 

Another turn or two, and he was in a 
pleasant street rejoicing in the name of 
Borton, at whose end there was a pleasing 
glimpse to be obtained of the great jail with 
its blank walls, and the low hum of TuUoch- 
gorum Road murmured on the ear. 
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Richard stopped at a dingy sleepy-looking 
house, with its blinds down, and knocked a 
slinking kind of double knock, as if afraid of 
its being heard by any one outside the house. 
It was a double knock certainly, but it had 
a mean degraded sound about it, beside 
which a poor man's single thump would have 
sounded massive and grand. 

After waiting for a reasonable space he 
knocked a second time, when, after fidgeting 
about upon the door-step, glancing up and 
down the street, and acting after the 
fashion of a man troubled with the impres- 
sion that every one is watching him, he was 
relieved by the door being opened a very 
little way, and a sour-looking woman con- 
fronting him. 

Upon seeing who was her visitor, the 
woman admitted him to stand for a minute 
or two upon the shabby worn oil-cloth of 
the badly-lighted passage before ushering 
him into a damp earthy-smelling parlour, 
over whose windows were drawn Venetian 
blinds of a faded sickly green, the bar-like 
laths giving a prison aspect to the place. 

"Send her down.'^" said the woman, shortly, 
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as she removed a handkerchief from her face 
and looked toothache. 

" Yes," was the curt grufif reply ; but the 
woman held her handkerchief to the aching 
tooth and remained waiting, when Richard 
Pellet drew out his pocket-book and passed 
a piece of crisp paper to the woman. 

The paper was taken, carefully examined, 
and then seemed to have an anodyne effect 
upon the toothache of its recipient, who folded 
it carefully small and then tied it in a knot in 
one corner of the dingy pocket-handkerchief, 
after the fashion of elderly ladies from the 
country who ride in omnibuses, and then 
seek in such corners for the small coin 
wherewith to pay the fare. In this case, 
though, the tying-up was followed by the 
deposit of the handkerchief in its owner's . 
bosom, the act been accompanied by a grim 
nod which said plainly enough, " that 's 
safe." 

The woman left the room ; there was the 
sound of the key being drawn from the front 
door, pattering of steps on the oil-cloth, and 
then she re-appeared. 

" 'Taint my fault, you know," she said, in a 
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hoarse voice ; " it 's him — ^he made me write. 
I 'd keep her to the end, but he says that "we 
won't have it any more. It 's a fool's trick, 
for she never leaves her room." 

" It *s plain enough," said Richard, con- 
temptuously, " you want more money." 

The woman smiled grimly. " He says he 
won't have it any more," was all she said. 

"What reason does hegive.'^" said Richard, 
sharply. 

"Oh!" said the woman, "he says that 
it has got about that we keep a mad woman 
in the house without having a license; and 
the neighbours talk, and there will be a 
summons about it some time or another. 
He hates to go out, he says — just as if that 
matters. Don't you think it might be 
managed after all? I don't want to part 
with her." 

"Yes — no," said Richard Pellet, correct- 
ing himself. "You've thrown up a good 
thing, and now I shall m^e another arrange- 
ment." 

" Well," said the woman, in surly tones, " I 
was obliged to write — ^he made me. But 
you Ve no call to complain ; she 's been here 
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now best part of nine years, and always well 
taken care of, and at a lower rate than you 
would have paid at a private asylum. You 
ought to have let me have the child as well. 
No one could have kept her closer." 

" What ? " said Richard, harshly. 

" Well, that was only once ; and I took 
precious good care that she did not play me 
such a trick a second time. She wasn't away 
long, though," said the woman, laughing. 

"There! send her down," said Richard 
Pellet, impatiently. 

" I don't mind telling you, now," said the 
woman, not heeding the remark, " she 's very 
little trouble; sits and works all day long 
without speaking." 

" Humph!" ejaculated Richard Pellet; "now 
that there 's no more money to be made by 
contrary statements, you can be honest." 

"Well," said the woman, "other people 
may find out things for themselves. Nobody 
taught me." 

Then she left the room. 

A few minutes elapsed, and then a pale, 
dark-haired woman, with a pitiful, almost 
imploring aspect, entered the room, clasped 
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her hands tightly together, and stood gazing 
in Richards Pellet's face. 

" I 'm going to take you away from here, 
Ellen," he said. 

For a few moments the pale face lit up as 
with some show of animation ; the woman 
exclaimed — " To see my child, Richard ?" 

" I 'm going to take you away from here," 
he replied, coldly ; " so be ready to-morrow." 

The light faded from the countenance of 
the woman in an instant, to leave it dull and 
inanimate. She pressed her hand for an 
instant upon her side, and winced as if a pain 
had shot through her. Then slowly drawing 
a scrap of needlework from her pocket, she 
began to sew hastily. 

" I have made arrangements for you to 
stay at an institution where you will be well 
cared for," he continued ; " that is, provided 
that you behave well." 

The faint shadow of a sad smile crossed 
the pale face as the woman glanced at him 
for a moment, and then sighed and looked 
down. 

" Do you hear what I say ?" said Richard, 
roughly. 
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" Yes, Richard," she said, quietly, and as 
if quite resigned to her fate ; "I never do 
anything that you would not wish, only when 
— when — when my head gets hot and strange. 
I am quite ready, but " 

" Well ?" said the great city man. 

" You will let me see my little one before 
I go, Richard ? I won't let my head get hot. 
You will not mind that. I will do all that 
you wish. But why not let us be together ? 
She is not mad ; but that would not matter. 
Let me have her, and go away from here. 
She is so little, I could carry her ; and we 
would never trouble you again. Indeed, 
indeed — never, never again !" 

If he could only have placed faith in those 
words, what a burden Richard Pellet would 
have felt to be off his shoulders 1 But no ; 
he dared not trust her; and in the few 
moments while she stood with her wild 
strange eyes gazing appealingly in his face, 
he saw her coming to his office for help, 
then down to Norwood, declaring that she 
was his wedded wife, and trouble, exposure, 
perhaps punishment, to follow, because, he 
told himself, he had declined to let this 
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poor helpless maniac stand in the way of his 
advancement 

Richard Pellet's face grew darker as he 
turned to leave the room. 

" But j/ou will let me see her once, Richard 
— only once before I go ? Think how obed- 
ient I have been, how I have attended always 
to your words — always. I know what you 
mean to do — to shut me up in a dreadful 
madhouse, and all because — because my 
poor head grows so hot. It was not so once, 
Richard." 

She dropped her work upon the floor, and 
elapsed her hands as she stood before him. 

" Only once, Richard," she exclaimed again ; 
" only once, for ever so short a time," and the 
voice grew more and more plaintive and ap- 
pealing — the tones seeming to ring propheti- 
cally in Richard Pellet's ears, so that he found 
himself thinking — " Suppose those words 
haunt me at my deathbed 1" 

He started the next moment. 

" Be quiet," he exclaimed, harshly, as he 
might have said " Down 1" to a dog ; when, 
rightly interpreting his words, the woman 
uttered a low wail, letting herself sink upon 
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the floor, as she covered her face with her 
hands, and convulsively sobbed. But the 
trembling hands fell again as she shook her 
head with the action of one throwing back 
thick masses of curling hair, and looking 
sharply up, she listened, for the sound of a 
bell fell upon her ear. The cause was plain 
enough, for Richard Pellet stood before her 
with the rope in his hand. 

Then she slowly rose, sighing as she closed 
her eyes, and stood motionless until the 
woman of the house came into the room and 
laid her talon-like hand upon her shoulder. 
But though the prisoner shivered, she did 
not move from her place; she only opened 
her eyes and gazed once more imploringly at 
Richard, who avoided her look, and, walking 
to the window, peered through the bar-like 
blinds. 

" Ellen !" said the woman, in a harsh voice, 
which seemed to grate through the room, and 
then unresistingly a prisoner, for the sake of 
Richard Pellet's prosperity, she followed her 
gaoler from the room, Richard Pellet wait- 
ing with knitted brows till the woman came 
back. 
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A long and somewhat angry conversation 
ensued, in which Richard Pellet tried very 
hard to make out whether the woman he had 
employed for so many years as his wife's 
attendant was in earnest concerning the 
written desire to give up the charge, or 
whether it was merely a bit of business-fenc- 
ing to obtain a higher rate of payment. He 
left at last, boasting of the ease with which 
he could make fresh arrangements for " Ellen 
Herrisey s " reception. " But I will not take 
any further steps till I hear from you again," 
he said, while the woman watched him as he 
left the room with a strange meaning smile. 

" Another twenty pounds a year will do it,'* 
said Richard, as he walked away. "He won't 
let her give up the money." 

" You 're like the ostrich we read about," 
muttered the woman, as she watched her 
visitor down the street. " Do you think I 
don't know you 're married again, you brute ? 
Ellen Herrisey, indeed! It shall be fifty 
pounds a year more, or I '11 know the reason 
whyl" 



CHAPTER XX. 



STARTLING. 



Mr Richard Pellet was back at Norwood 
Station at about the same time as his step- 
son reached the terminus at Shoreditch, where 
he caught the express, and ran back to Cam- 
bridge, to find a letter which made consider- 
able alterations in his arrangements, of which 
more after a while. As for Richard Pellet, 
he had all the cares upon him that night of a 
great dinner-party, for Mrs Richard, in happy 
ignorance of all that might work to her 
mortification, had, in obedience to Richard's 
commands, issued her cards to a select circle 
of city magnates, of course including their 
wives and daughters — men who matched well 
with Richard Pellet, some of them worth a 
plum — ^golden drop, no doubt. 

The stout butler and the men in coach-lace 
were hard- worked that evening, for the best 
dinner-service was in use, the choice plate, 
too, had been taken out of green baize bags, 
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from green baize-lined boxes ; the three extra 
dark-hued leaves had been fitted into the 
dining-table ; the large epergne was filled 
with flowers and waxlights. Bokes the 
butler had turned eighteen damask dinner- 
napkins into as many cocked-hats, all crimp, 
crease, and pucker; prepared his salad — a 
point which he never yielded — ^and decanted 
his wines. Two men in white had been down 
all day from Gunter's, driving cook and 
kitchenmaid out of their senses, as they de- 
clared again and again that there was nothing 
in the kitchen fit for use, and that it was quite 
impossible for a decent dinner to be prepared. 
They vowed that the great prize kitchener 
was a sham ; the patent hot-plate good for 
nothing; the charcoal stove and warm cup- 
board, abominations both ; stew-pans, sauce- 
pans, and kitchen fittings generally, a set of 
rubbish ; and ended by asking how they were 
to be expected to work without stock. There 
would have been no dinner if Mrs Richard, 
upon hearing the twentieth complaint, had 
not taken the butler into her counsel, and 
urged him to allay the disorder. The conse- 
quence was that Mr Bokes went into his 
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pantry, and from thence into his kitchen, 
which was hotter, morally, than ever. Then 
he mysteriously signalled with his thumb to 
the two men in white, and shortly after in- 
stalled them in a couple of chairs in the 
cool shades of the pantry. 

As if performing some mysterious ceremony, 
Mr Bokes made the cork of a port- wine bottle 
"skreel" as he tortured it by forcing in a 
screw, and then brought it forth with a loud 
" fop," holding it out, wet and blood-stained — 
grape — ^for the senior Gunterian to sniff at, 
and afterwards to the lieutenant, when the 
following solemn dialogue took place : — 

" Twenty 1" whispered Mr Bokes, solemnly. 

" Twenty 1" exclaimed the Gunterians, in 
duet. 

" Twenty I" repeated Mr Bokes, with ad- 
ditional solemnity; and then he added, " Five 
bin." 

Speech ceased for a few moments, while 
Mr Bokes armed his guests with large claret- 
glasses, afterwards tenderly pouring forth the 
deep-hued generous mixture. 

" Seeing as you 're both gentlemen," said 
Mr Bokes, confidentially, "as goes into the 
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best of society, I thought I should like to hear 
your opinions." 

" But you '11 join us ?" said Gunter I. to the 
speaker. 

" Well, raylly, gentlemen," hesitated Mr 
Bokes. 

Gunter I. set down his glass and pursed 
up his mouth, looking at Gunter II., who also 
set down his untasted glass, folded his arms, 
and looked fiercely at the butler. 

" Well, raylly, gentlemen," said Mr Bokes, 
*Mf that's it, I suppose I must;" and help- 
ing himself to a glass, the three took wine 
together, after the most approved fashion, 
but perhaps with an additional dignity. 

Gunter I. thought it a tolerably fruity 
wine. 

Gunter II. considered that it wanted more 
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" Well, I don't know," said Gunter I. ; "for 
a light-bodied tawny wine, it 's fairish." 

" I think I '11 take another glass, Mr Bokes, 
said Gunter II., Gunter I. following his ex- 
ample ; and the butler filled their glasses, not 
forgetting his own ; after which there was a 
discussion upon crust, and beeswing, and vine- 
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disease, when Mr Bokes dropt a hint about 
the finest glass of Madeira to be had in or 
out of London being likely to be on the way 
when the dinner was over. 

The conversation was stopped by the 
ringing of a bell, and as James, footman, 
and Thomas, under-butler, were busy over 
other matters, Mr Bokes went to respond to 
the summons. 

Five minutes had elapsed before the butler 
returned, in time to find the bottle perfectly 
empty, and the Gunters smacking their lips 
over the last drops in their glasses ; when, no 
more being forthcoming, the gentlemen in 
white returned to the kitchen, sufficiently 
good-humoured for No. I. to smile affably 
upon the cook, and No. II. to address the 
kitchenmaid as "My dear," in asking for a 
wooden spoon, ' 

The full resources of the Norwood esta- 
blishment were brought out that night, and 
Jared Pellet of Duplex Street would have 
looked less dreamy, and rubbed his eyes, as 
he turned from the duet he was having with 
Monsieur Canau, with Janet, little Pine, and 
Patty for audience, could he have seen the 
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dinner served in a dining-room that sparkled 
with candles, plate, and glass. Even the 
most ill-disposed of the guests acknowledged 
the repast to be a success, that is, as far as 
appearances went. There was only one 
failure — the smash made by one of the men of 
a dish of meringues, leaving a blank place 
upon the table. Wines, ices, attendance, all 
were good. There could not be a doubt of 
Mr Richard Pellet^s wealth, nor of the high 
position he occupied, not only in the city, but 
in the pleasant suburban district of Norwood. 

The ladies had risen, and, amidst a pleasant 
rustling of silks, swept up-stairs ; the gentle- 
men had drawn their chairs nearer together 
for the convenient passage of port-decan- 
ter and claret-jug, when Mr Bokes, the Nor- 
wood Pharaoh's chief butler, whispered to his 
master that he was wanted. 

" Indeed,'' said Mr Richard Pellet, loudly, 
for he was delivering his opinion upon City 
affairs, "unless a similar crisis should arise, 
I give you my word of honour that it must be 

Now, Bokes," in an undertone, " what is 

it ? What the deuce do you mean — at such 
a time ? Who wants me ?" 
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" Tall, Stout woman, sir/' 

" Lady ?" 

"No, not lady — ^woman, sir. Says she 
must see you, sir." 

" Must 1" exclaimed Richard, scowling. 

" Yes, sir, and will." 

" Tell her to call to-morrow ; I 'm engaged." 

Mr Bdkes bowed and left the room, and his 
master continued — 

" Limited liability companies generally, 
gentlemen, are becoming the ruin of our land. 
/ don't believe in them. You never see my 
name down anywhere as a director. Why, 
I Ve had no less than four applications — no 
less than four, gentlemen — to sell my little bit 
of a business, so that it m^y be formed into 
a company, with your humble servant to act 
as manager, with a noble price, a noble salary, 
and no end of shares into the bargain. But 

no, gentlemen; I am determined Now, 

Bokes," impatiently, "what is it ?'' 

" Woman, sir — ^will see you, sir," whispered 
the butler ; " says I was to say * Borton Street,' 
sir, and * Gone 1' " 

So strange a pallor overspread Richard 
Pellet's face that it was observed by all his 
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guests, as, rising with a forced attempt at a 
smile, he asked them to excuse him for five 
minutes. 

" If she should only have made her way 
here to-night !" ejaculated Richard Pellet, as 
he passed the dining-room door, perspiring 
profusely the while. " If she were but dead 
— if she were but dead !" 

" What 's wrong ? " whispered Alderman 
Espicier to his neighbour. "Pellet's bank 
gone to the bad?" 

" Writ, more likely," said the other, charit- 
ably ; and then they made a few pleasant 
comments upon the wine they were drinking, 
calculated its cost per dozen, wondered 
whether the epergne and ice-pails were silver 
or electro, but hardly liked to seek for the 
hall-marks, in case the host should return and 
find them so engaged. In short, during 
Richard Pellet's absence, they looked upon 
everything in a truly commercial spirit, that 
might not have been quite agreeable to 
their host had he been aware of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Meanwhile, taking up a chamber candle- 
stick, Richard Pellet had hurried into the 
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library, where he found Mrs Walls, the wo- 
man from the Borton Street house — Ellen's 
gaoler. 

" Now 1" he harshly exclaimed, " what is 
it?" . 

*' Gone ! " said the woman, abruptly. 

"Who — ^what — Ellen ?" stammered Richard, 
for he had clung to the doubt. " How ? — 
when ?" 

" Do you want all that answered at once ?" 
said the woman, in a cool insolent tone — the 
voice of one who might have taken her last 
cheque from her employer, or felt herself 
safe of her position. 

" There 1 speak out ; I 'm busy — company,'* 
exclaimed Richard, excitedly. 

" Well," said the woman, " I 've nothing 
more to tell you, only that she is gone, and I 
don t know how she managed it. Of course, 
my responsibility was at an end after the 
notice I had given you, and I considered 
that she was only staying to oblige you. But 
I never thought she would slip away, or I 'd 
have watched her. P'raps she 's off again to 
see the little one — she has been talking to 
herself about it a good deal lately." 
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" And you never watched her 1" hissed 
Richard, standing with knitted brows and 
clenched fists before the woman. 

" No," she replied, coolly. " You took care 
only to pay me up to this morning, so it's 
your affair now, Mr Herrisey.*' 

The last word was said with a meaning 
emphasis, which made Richard wince. 

" How did you know I was staying here ?" 
he said, more quietly. 

" How did I know that you lived here 1" 
laughed the woman ; " you told me — at least, 
you took care to drop one of your cards one 
day, and to sign the cheque one day as 
Richard Pellet. Of course, when it was 
money, I wanted to know which was right — 
Herrisey or Pellet It didn^t much matter 
to me, but I thought I 'd know while I was 
about it. You may call yourself Smith if you 
like." 

Richard Pellet glared at the woman, as he 
thought of the trouble he had been at to keep 
a little separate banking account solely for 
this purpose, and then, unknown to himself, 
force of habit had made him make one pay- 
ment according to custom. He was at the 
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woman's mercy, in spite of the precautions 
he thought he had taken, and no doubt she 
knew the whole of his affairs. Well, money 
would buy her, he thought ; and then he was 
brought back from his short musing by the 
woman's hard voice. 

"If you choose to be mean, you must put 
up with the consequences ; and what 's more, 
you ought to thank and pay me for coming 
to put you on your guard." 

" Do you think she — she knows that I live 
here ?" said Richard, in a hoarse whisper. 

The woman smiled contemptuously, as she 
replied — 

" No, she don't know it, poor mad thing ! 
at least, I don't think so. She kept to the 
name, too, right enough, and wouldn't answer 
to the name of Pellet." 

"Of course not," exclaimed Richard, fiercely ; 
and then the two stood gazing in each other s 
eyes for a minute before the woman spoke, 
saying, maliciously — 

" Perhaps she may find her way here 
though, after all ; these mad folks are very 
cunning when they are after anything." 

" Here ! go now," exclaimed Richard, hur- 
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riedly thrusting some money into the woman's 
hands. " You must not give her up, Mrs 
Walls. We '11 make a fresh settlement, and — 
and we'll talk it over to-morrow when I 

m 

come." 

The woman smiled as she made her way 
out of the library, and Richard Pellet stood 
for a few moments wiping the cold dew from 
his forehead, before rejoining his guests. 

The city gentlemen heard no more that 
night respecting limited liability companies, 
when, after giving the strictest orders that, 
if anybody else should come, sAe was to be 
shown into the library, Richard Pellet re- 
turned to the assembled company, and took 
coffee, unaware that the two gentlemen in 
coach-lace had thrust their tongues into 
their cheeks at one another, after a fashion 
meant to express the extreme of derision ; 
and then, as soon as they were at liberty, 
went and related the affair in large text, 
with redundant flourishes, in the servants' 
hall. 

" If she had chosen any other day it would 
not so much have mattered," said Richard 
Pellet to himself, as he probed a lump of 
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sugar at the bottom of his half-cold coffee : 
" but to have come to-day ! " 

It was no wonder that, until the last guest 
departed, Richard Pellet's eyes were turned 
. anxiously towards the door every time it 
opened, when. Nemesis-like, he expected to 
see enter the tall, pale figure he had looked 
upon that day in Borton Street, his heart 
too much crusted with gold to allow of a 
single tender thought for the afflicted woman, 
who was sure enough to clasp her hands and 
ask that she might be with her child. 




CHAPTER XXL 



TRIMMING THE LAMP. 



" There you are," said Tim Ruggles, shakingf 
up a bottle, and carefully pouring out a 
dessert-spoonful of cod-liver oil into a wine- 
glass, previously well wetted round with the 
thin blue fluid which the Carnaby Street 
people bought under the impression that it 
was milk. " There you are," said Tim, as he 
sat cross-legged upon his board; "and now 
look sharp, and get a lump of sugar out of 
the basin, and take your oil before she comes 
back.** 

" Brayvo ! capital 1 and never made one 
ugly face," exclaimed Tim, as little Pine 
drank the contents of the glass, but not with- 
out a slight shudder. " That 's the thing to 
bring you round, little one — ^bring you round 
and turn you round, and make you round as 
a little tub. Oil turns into fat, you know, and 
fat keeps you warm in winter. Fat 's Nature's 
greatcoat, you know, for quilting and padding^ 
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people's ribs, and wants no stitching on, nor 
pressing down. That 's the way to — scissors 
— ^thank you, my pet — the way to trim the — 
trim the — now my twist and a short needle — 
that 's him — to trim the lamp of life, that is ; 
and you only want to swallow a long skein of 
cotton and light one end, and then you 'd 
burn. My eye ! what a go it would be for 
her to come home and find you burning ! 
But come, I say, put that bottle away before 
she comes back." 

Tim was very particular that the cod-liver 
oil bottle should be put away before Mrs 
Ruggles* return from marketing ; for though 
the dispensary doctor had ordered that medi- 
cine twice a day for the child's cough, and a 
reasonable quantity was supplied, Tim had 
an idea of his own that if it were taken twice 
as often, it would act with double rapidity. So 
he used to invest all his very spare cash in 
the purchase of more of the nauseous medi- 
cine, and kept a private stock, out of which 
he replenished the bottle in the cupboard, so 
that it should not appear in Mrs Ruggles* 
eyes to disappear too quickly. 

" Does seem such a thing," said Tim to 
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himself, " to see any one suffering when yo 
can't do anything to help them. There ' 
her poof little cough getting worse and worse 
and them fits coming on, and I can't help he 
a bit. It's dreadful, that it is. If one ha 
to rub, or hold, or lift, or do something, i 
don't seem half so bad ; but to stand and d< 
nothing but look on is the worst itself. Neve 
ji ' saw such a child as she is, though ; and i: 

makes me shiver when she gets looking ir 
that far-off way of hers, as if she could se< 
more than any one else. Takes her stuf 
without a word ; but I 'd sooner see her kid 
and cry out, and then have a good laugh after 
when I talk rubbish about trimming th< 
lamp. I don't know what it 's a coming to 
for she ain't like no other child — ^ain't like s 
child at all, that she ain't." 

It was not once that Tim would mutter ii 
that fashion over his work, but often anc 
often ; and in spite of his words, he did knov 
in his heart what was coming, though, stitch 
ing away there upon his board, early an< 
late, he tried to shut his eyes to the ray o 
light that fell upon them — a ray of pak 
wondrous light, as from another world ; ; 
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light which shone with a cold lustre in upon 
his heart, to tell him that something must 
soon come to pass. 

For little Pine had of late grown quieter 
day by day; dull and heavy, too, at times, 
falling asleep in her chair, and more than once 
upon the bare floor, where Tim had found 
her, and gently raised her head to place 
beneath it the list-tied roll of newly-cut cloth 
for a pair of trousers, and then covered her 
with his coat. 

As the days lengthened, a hectic red 
settled in her little cheeks, and a cough came 
on to rack her chest ; when, night after night, 
would Tim creep out of bed to give her 
lozenges and various infallible sweets which 
he had purchased to allay the irritating tickle 
that kept her awake hour after hour. 

"'Pon my word," Tim would say, " I don't 
think I should take more notice of that child 
if she was my very own ; but somehow I can't 
help this here." 

And it was plain enough that Tim could 
not help " this here ;" and, intent as he seemed 
upon his work by day, his thoughts were 
fixed upon the poor child, whom he watched 
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hour after hour unnoticed by his domestic 
tyrant 

" I don't like it," muttered Tim ; " it 's all 
rules of contrary. That there cough ought to 
make her pale and poorly, and it don't, for it 
makes her little cheeks red, and her eyes 
bright ; and it ain't nat'ral for her to not eat 
nothing one time, and to eat savage another ; 
and I 'm 'most afraid to say anything to her, 
because she 's so old and deep." 

** Am I going to die ?" said the child one 
day, suddenly, as she left off work to gaze up 
earnestly in Tim's face. 

" Eh 1 what ? Going to which ?" exclaimed 
Tim, startled. 

" Am I going to die, and go away ?" said 
the child again. 

" I 'm blessed 1" muttered Tim ; " who 's 
agoing to answer questions like that ? Why, 
we 're all of us going to die some day, my 
pretty,*' said Tim, aloud, and in quite a cheery 
voice, whose fire he directly after damped by 
singing, in a peculiar reedy, cracked voice — 

" Oh ! that 'U be joyful ! 
Joyful, joy-yoy-ful, joy-hoy-ful !" 

but in so melancholy a fashion that it was 
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^evident that Tim Ruggles did not look for- 
ward to the joyful event with much pleasure. 

**Yes, I know that," said little Pine, 
dreamily ; " but am I going to die soon, and 
go to my own mother ? Mrs Johnson, who 
lived up-stairs, used to take cod-liver oil, and 
she soon died." 

" Bother Mrs Johnson 1" exclaimed Tim, 
fiercely. '' I say, you know, you mustn't talk 
like that, my pet ; it makes one feel just as 
if cold water was running all down one's back. 
You ain't Mrs Johnson, and you 're taking 
that there stuff to make you strong and well. 
Now, come on, and let 's say catechism." 

" No, please, not this morning," little Pine 
would say; "my head does ache so, so 
much, .and catechism makes me cough ;" and 
then the sharp little elbow would rest upon 
the thin knee, and the child lay her head 
upon her hand, and listen to the tailor as 
he tried to tell her stories raked up piece- 
meal out of his memory, where they had 
rested for so many years that they had grown 
rusty, and hardly recognisable. Puss would 
somehow manage to get into the wrong boots, 
and perform wonders in the famed seven- 
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league pair ; a sensational story ivould be 
compiled out of the exploits of Jack the 
Giant-killer, Jack Sprat, and the hero of the 
bean-stalk ; while to make out from Tim's 
description where Robinson Crusoe's adven- 
tures began, and Sinbad the Sailor's ended, 
would have puzzled the most learned. 

For, after the fashion of his ciaft, Tim 
would baste one piece on to another, and fit 
in here, and fit in there, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case ; the invariable result 
being that little Pine would begin to nod; 
when Tim would steal softly off his board, 
and closer and closer to her till he could let 
the weary little head rest against his breast, 
kneeling there in some horribly uncomfortable 
position until the short dose was over, and 
the child would once more start into wakeful- 
ness, to gaze up in a frightened way in his 
face. Then, seeing who held her, she would 
smile, and close her heavy eyelids, nestling 
down closer and closer, within the open waist- 
coat, the little thin arms trying to clasp her 
protector tightly ; Tim anxiously watching 
the while, with contracted brows, the pain- 
ful catching of the child's breath, and the 
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spasms of pain that contracted her little 
features. 

The church duties took Mrs Ruggles much 
away now, to the softening of these latter 
days of the poor child's life, ; and many and 
many an hour would Tim spend in the way 
described — hours which he had to work far 
into the night to redeem, when others were 
sleeping; so that the item of paraffin be- 
came so heavy in the domestic economy 
that Tim had to replenish the can on the 
sly, after the manner of the cod-liver oil 
bottle ; and the consequence was, that his 
ordinary moderate amount of beer-money 
seldom found its way to the publican's. 

How swiftly sped those minutes spent with 
poor little Pine ! and how slowly would the 
hours crawl on, when, with his shaded lamp 
throwing its glow upon his work, Tim would 
sit stitching patiently away like what he was 
— ^a little, shrunken, shrivelled tailor I 



CHAPTER XXII. 

TIM SEEKS SYMPATHY. 

'' I don't know what to make of that child, 
ma'am," said Tim, on one of his visits to 
Duplex Street. " I 'm afraid she 's in a bad 
way, and that we ought to see another doc- 
tor;" and as he spoke he gazed vacantly at 
a guinea-pig on the hearth, a present from 
Monsieur Canau to one of the children, and 
brought from Decadia, 

" Then why not take her to one, Mr 
Ruggles ?" said Mrs Jared, rather tartly, for 
she strongly disapproved of Tim's obedience 
to his better half. 

" Expense — expense — expense, ma'am,** 
said Tim. " You see, Mrs Ruggles keeps 
the purse, and has her own ideas about money. 
Wonderfully clever woman ; but I don't 
quite think she sees how bad poor little Pine 
is." 

" Mr Ruggles, I don't like your wonderfully 
clever women," said Mrs Jared; "they are 
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not worth much generally. I like to see a 
woman clever enough to do her duty to her 
husband and family ; and if she knows that, 
and does it well, she is quite clever enough to 
my way of thinking/' 

" Gently, my dear, gently," said Jared ; for 
Mrs Pellet was growing rather warm, and — 
as is peculiar to the female sex — ^loud ; but 
Jared's words acted like oil, and his wife's 
feathers grew smooth directly. 

Some time had elapsed since Tim Ruggles 
had made his appearance in Duplex Street, 
for the trousers trade had been brisk, and he 
had been busy enough at home, while mes- 
sages from the foreman of the shop for which 
he worked were constantly being borne to 
Camaby Street to know " whether Ruggles 
meant to wear out that last pair of trousers as 
well as make them ; " or, " if he did not mean 
to make those last two pair, to send them 
back and let somebody else." " When, you 
know," said Tim, "at my place it was all 
board ; I had my breakfast on the board, my 
dinner on the board, my tea on the board, 
my supper on the board, and for two or three 
nights the only sleep I had was an hour or 
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two when I lay down on the board ; and once 
I dreamed that I was a sewing-machine, and 
that Mrs Ruggles was turning my handle, 
when she was only shaking my arm because it 
\'. was morning, and time for me to be up and at 

!'' work again." 

, There was peace in the domestic grove at 

I Duplex Street ; the little ones were all in 

bed ; Patty was thinking of Janet and her gold- 
fish, and sometimes of Harry Clayton, as she 
sewed on buttons and strings where small 
garments needed them ; and Mrs Jared was in- 
dustriously embroidering a workhouse- window 
pattern upon one of a basketful of stockings, 
some of which strongly resembled the Irish- 
man's knife, for it was a difficult matter to 
make out any portion of the original hose, so 
I covered were they with Mrs Jared's darnings. 

Jared himself was busy with his glue-pot, 

the constant companion of his leisure even- 

I ings. That glue-pot was to Jared Pellet 

I ! what a pocket-knife is to some people, and a 

'l ball of string to others — it was a perfect 

treasure, and with it he performed feats 
strongly allied to those of Robin, Houdin, or 
Wiljalba Frikell, without taking into con. 
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sideration the money it earned him. Boots 
and shoes were renovated to a wonderful 
extent; wall-paper torn down by tiny mis- 
chievous fingers was replaced ; broken chairs 
had their limbs set; in fact, Jared looked 
upon glue as a panacea, even going so far as 
to pop scraps in his mouth, though it cannot 
be avowed that he swallowed them, and it 
may only have been for the purpose of clean- 
ing his fingers. And yet, it was a nasty 
little pot, being of a vicious character, and 
given to boiling over and covering Mrs 
Jared's hobs and polished black bars with a 
nasty sticky slime that would not come off ; 
while, when she remonstrated with Jared, 
being naturally proud of her black-leading, he 
quietly told her that it was of the nature of 
glue to stick, and that the little pot ought to 
have been watched. Just as if it was of any 
use to watch the treacherous little object ; for 
one moment it would be calm, and the next 
in a state of violent eruption, hissing, bub- 
bling, and sending forth noxious jets of steam 
to an extent which made it unapproachable. 

Tim Ruggles sat very silent after Mrs Jared 
had spoken, for he entertained a most profound 
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respect for her expressions of opinion ; and 
the upshot of that conversation was, that, in 
spite of his wife's opposition, he took little 
Pine to a doctor — a hint, however, which he 
dropped at home relative to the possibility of 
a cessation of certain payments, in the event 
of what he called "anything happening," 
somewhat softened Mrs Ruggles' opposition. 
The next time, too, after that conversation 
that Tim went to Bedford Row to draw the 
bi-monthly payment, he ventured to suggest 
that a little medical advice was necessary for 
the child, when the gentleman who took his 
receipt said, " Oh 1" in a quiet manner, as 
much as to say, " I quite agree with you ; and 
you think so, do you ? " 

" Her cough tears her poor little chest 
j. terrible, sir," said Tim, respectfully. 

" Indeed 1" said the legal gentleman, who 
was very pale, smooth, and cool. 

" Her sleep 's broken a good deal, too, sir," 
said Tim, warming to his task. 

" Ah ! " said the legal gentleman, with a 
quiet, well-bred smile, which no amount of 
torturing would have turned into a laugh. 

"It wherrits me to hear her, sir — ^awful," 
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said Tim ; " and I think if them as belongs to 
her knowed, they 'd ^" 

" Give instructions ? eh ! " said the legal 
gentleman. " There, there I she 's in capital 
hands — couldn't be in better. Try a little 
magnesia, or dill water, or squills, or what 
you like. Good morning, Mr Ruggles. You 
have the note, I think. This day two months, 
mind." 

" But, sir," exclaimed Tim, eagerly, " if you 
was to put it to them." 

" Exactly," said the legal gentleman ; 
"Parker & Tomlin's abstract on office- 
table. Coming 1 " he exclaimed, replying to 
some imaginary call. " Good morning, Mr 
Ruggles ; this day two months." 

Tim found himself the next minute in the 
entry, holding the money he had received 
very far down in his pocket with one hand, 
as if every one in Bedford Row and its 
vicinity was intent upon garrotting him, and 
bearing off his cash. 

" Squills, indeed ! magneshy 1 " muttered 
Tim, indignantly ; " I 'd like to give him 
magneshy — a brute. It's my opinion as 
they wouldn't much mind if something was 
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to happen, and this sorter thing could be 
dropped ; " and he left hold of his money, 
drew forth that hand and slapped his pocket ; 
but only to thrust back the hand and once 
more hold tightly to his treasure, for he told 
himself that some of it should go in comforts 
for the child, or he 'd know the reason why. 

Tim crossed Holbom, and made his way 
into a retired street, where he gave vent to a 
deep sigh, and, as if continuing his interrupted 
train of thought, he muttered — 

" I can't say as I shall only go once, or 
whether it '11 be twice, or a hundred times, to 
fetch this ; but it 's my opinion something will 
happen." 

The thought of "something" happening 
seemed to cut Tim to the quick, for as if to 
force back the rising grief, he crushed his 
hat down over his eyes, and hurried through 
the streets to his abode, where he found Mrs 
Ruggles waiting to take charge of the money. 

"Of course not," exclaimed that lady, as 
soon as Tim, taking advantage of the child 
having dropped into one of her short slumbers, 
had related his conversation with the lawyer. 
"What would they care? Glad of it, as 
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hundreds more would be ; but we '11 disappoint 
them ; they 're not going to get off so easy as 
they expect." 

Tim hugged himself in secret as he' saw 
the effect of his words ; for after that, for a 
season, Mrs Ruggles was very particular in 
seeing that the child took her medicine, and 
was at the dispensary regularly at the proper 
hours for receiving advice. 

But this did not last long ; Mrs Ruggles 
declaring that she thought, after all, there was 
not much the matter, and returning to her old 
ways, though even her hard fierce nature 
shrank from treating so severely as had been 
her former custom the poor suffering child 
surely fading away before her eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Harry's employ. 

The letter which Harry Clayton found at his 
chambers was in answer to an advertisement 
in the Times ; for, finding himself somewhat 
straitened for money, and, in his pride, deter- 
mined not to apply to Richard Pellet, Harry 
had offered his services to read with some 
young patrician preparing for college. The 
result of the ensuing correspondence was, that 
he became what he termed bear-leader to one 
Lionel Redgrave, son of a wealthy baronet ; 
the affair being quickly settled, and the old 
baronet, who had been favourably impressed 
by Harry's frank, manly bearing, warmly 
expressed his confidence that the result would 
be highly advantageous to his son. 

Harry knew that his expectations were 
good ; but a growing distaste for the life at 
Norwood had kept him away more and more, 
so that, save for occasional visits paid for the 
sake of seeing his mother, there was very 
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little communication kept up ; and, judging 
from Richard Pellet's behaviour, it seemed 
likely that there would be less still in the 
future. So Harry eagerly made his arrange- 
ments, and a short time after, the young men 
were together in town, where Lionel Red- 
grave had determined to have chambers for 
the present, an arrangement in nowise dis- 
tasteful to Harry Clayton,. who passed his 
days in a state of feverish anxiety at Cam- 
bridge, in spite of his determination to read ; 
telling himself that, after all, if he expected to 
win Patty, he ought not to cease to strive to 
see her, however unlucky he had hitherto been. 
He was to meet her soon though, little as 
he expected it, and in a way that should take 
him by surprise, so much so, that he returned 
from his encounter bitter and annoyed. 

It was evening, and the roar of fashionable 
Regent Street came incessantly through the 
entresol window. 

Harry Clayton was reading, and Lionel 
Redgrave — a, tall, well-made young fellow — 
was lolling back in his chair, smoking with all 
his might. 
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Three or four times over the latter m- 
patiently shifted his position, going through 
the performance of one who is terribly bored ; 
but his fidgeting attracted no attention till, in 
a bluff loud voice, he exclaimed — 

" My dear Harry, what a serious old* cad 
you are 1 Throw away those books. " 

" My dear Li, what a groomy individual 
you do make yourself I Throw that cigar 
away, and let's have a quiet evenings 
reading/' 

" Likely I I shall just have another cigar, 
and then we '11 go and see something. Open 
that window — there 's a good fellow ;'* and he 
leaned back in the lounge of their handsomely 
furnished room. 

Harry rose, opened the low window, admit- 
ting the loud rattle of the traffic, and then 
returned to his . seat, which he drew nearer 
to his companion. 

" Look here," he said ; but there was no 
reply ; the young man only lay back with 
half-closed eyes, lit a fresh cigar, and luxur- 
iously watched the blue rings of smoke curling 
up towards the ceiling. 

" Look here, Lionel," said Harry again, 
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after a pause ; this time eliciting for response, 
the one word — 

"Bother!" 

" I really cannot stand this sort of thing 
any longer," said Harry, without noticing the 
other's coolness, " You know why I am here 
— ^you know why your father wished me to be 
with you ; and really I cannot consent to go 
on, week after week, in this unsatisfactory 
manner." 

" Why not ? " said the other, coolly emitting 
a puff of smoke. 

" Why not ? Because I feel as if I were 
robbing him. A month gone to-day, and 
what have we done ? " 

" Done ! Seen no end of life, my boy — 
studied from nature. What more would you 
have?" 

" Life !" exclaimed Harry, bitterly ; " do you 
call that wretchedly artificial existence that 
we have seen by gaslight, life ? If I were 
a moralist, I should call it the well-lighted 
ante-chamber of the pit ; but I won't 
preach." 

" No, don't, that 's a good fellow. Dare- 
say you're quite right, but it's a very pleasant 
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way of getting down to the pit all the same. 
But I say, Harry, don't bother ; you Ve been 
very jolly so far. Let 's go on just the same." 

" And your father ? " 

" Bless his old heart ! what about him ? 
Sent me a cheque, this morning— extra, you 
know — and hoped we get on well together. 
He 's got a first-rate opinion of you. By the 
way, write and acknowledge the cheque, and 
say we get on first-rate." 

" But, Redgrave, pray be serious.'* 

" So I am," exclaimed the other, pettishly, 
as he dashed his cigar out of the window, and 
suddenly rose to a sitting posture. " Now, 
look here, Clayton. I like having you with 
me, 'pon my soul, I do ; you act like ballast 
to me, you do indeed. I 'm given to carrying 
too much sail, and if it was not for you, I 
should be like my little yacht, the Kittiwake^ 
in a squall, and on my beam ends in no time.** 

Harry tapped the table impatiently with 
his fingers. 

"Now, look here, Harry," continued Lionel; 
" as to robbery, don't you be a fool. You 're 
saving the governor no end by keeping 
down my expenses ; for you know, Harry, 
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I am rather afraid of you, I am indeed ; but 
I want you to stop with me all the same. 
Don't speak ; it 's my turn to preach now. 
As to reading, and all that sort of thing, study- 
ing, and working up — I can't read, and I won't 
read. I 'm not clever, and classics are no 
use to me, and never will be, with my income. 
What the deuce do I care about Homer and 
Virgil, and all the rest of the Greek and 
Roman humbugs ? It 's right enough for a 
clever fellow like you — all brains. But, 'pon 
my soul, Harry, if you bother me any more, 
I '11 swear, and then I '11 bite, so there 's an 
end of it." 

Harry shrugged his shoulders, and then in 
despair closed the book at his side, gazing 
the while, with a serio-comic look of chagrin, 
in the handsome Saxon face of the speaker. 

" 'Taint your fault, Harry ; so just hold your 
tongue and have a cigar, and pitch me over 
another, for I 'm dog tired." 

Saying which, he contrived to catch the 
roll of tobacco leaf, lit a fusee on the sole of 
his boot, and then threw himself back, but 
only — as there came a smart rap at the door — 
to yell out impatiently — 
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" Come in ! " 

The door was opened, and a smart-looking 
maid brought in a letter, which was evidentl) 
for the master of the chambers ; but as his 
hands were locked together behind his reclin- 
ing head, and the exertion of loosening- them 
seemed to be more than he cared to encounter, 
Harry took the missive from the girl, and 
glanced at the superscription. 

" For you," he said, as the girl retired. 

"'Taint from the governor, I can see at 
this distance," said Lionel. " Open it and see 
what 's inside, there 's a good fellow. TaiWs 
bill 1 11 be bound." 

" No," said Harry, turning the note over 
uneasily ; " it is evidently a lady's hand." 

" Lady's hand ! Gammon ! Who 'd write 

to me ? " 

"Lady's hand — evidently French," con- 
tinued Harry, and then he read from the 
envelope — 

"To Mr Mr L. R., 70 Regent Street" 

" Why, it 's an answer to the advertisement," 
cried Lionel, bursting into a loud laugh. 
" Read it out, old boy.' 

Harry seemed as if he were attracted by 
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the delicacy of the handwriting ; for, instead 
of tearing open the missive, he took out a 
penknife and cut the paper, heedless of Lionel 
Redgrave's sneering laugh. 

" What a model of care you are, Harry," 
he exclaimed; "fold your clothes up every 
night when you go to bed, I '11 swear." 

Harry smiled, and then read aloud : — 

"Honoured Sir, — Seeingyour advertisement in to-day's 
Timesy I believe I know a gentleman who was followed 
by a dog answering the description of yoxir bull-tamer ; 
so I will do myself the honour of waiting upon you this 
evening, at eight o'clock.— Your obedient servant, 

" Fancy." 

" Your obedient servant," repeated Lionel. 

" * To command ' scratched out," said 
Harry. 

" That 's a rum sort of letter to come in a 
lady's hand, and in French style — ^isn't it ? Is 
it spelt right?" 

" Perfectly, and the writing is exquisite." 

" Dog-stealing cad safe, and he has got 
some one to write for him." 

" He '11 be here directly, if he keeps his 
appointment," said Harry, referring to his 
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watch ; " it only wants a few minutes to eight 
What shall you do ? See Mr Fancy, or hand 
him over to the police ? " 

"See him, of course! What's the good 
of handing him over to the police ? Cost me 
just as much money, and I should not get my 
dog." 

Harry shrugged his shoulders, while Lionel 
lay back a little farther on his lounge, so that 
he could hold up and admire the set of his 
close, groomy-looking, drab trousers. 

" Not a bad fit, are they, Hal ?" he said, 
after a pause. 

" Excellent for a stable-helper,'* was the 
sarcastic reply. 

" H'm ! Perhaps so. But they are like 
the real thing, though, ain't they ? Bilstob 's 
an out-and-outer for taking up an idea, if you 
give it him.^' 

" Stably ideas, I suppose," said Harry. 

"Yes, if you like," said Lionel, rather 
sulkily ; and then the young men smoked on 
in silence, till, forgetting the sneers of his 
companion, Lionel again spoke. 

" Wonder whether this chap will turn up, 
Clayton ? Try another advertisement if he 
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don't. I wouldn't have lost that dog for 
twenty pounds.^ 

" And I would give twenty pounds sooner 
than keep the ugly wretch," said Harry. 

" Perhaps so ; but then you see you can't 
appreciate breed. Don't be cross, old chap," 
he continued, laughing. " You must be bear- 
leader, and lick me into shape." 

Harry shrugged his shoulders and said 
nothing. 

" There ! turn up the gas a little higher, 
Harry ; and do, for goodness' sake, give up 
that confounded French shrug ; and, I say, 
Hal, if this cad does come, leave me to man- 
age him. His won't be a classic tongue, old 
fellow, and I know how to deal with these 
fellows so much better than you. By Jove, 
though, here he is I Come in ! " 

For there had been another knock at the 
door, and the maid once more appeared. 

" Plee, sir, there 's a man down-stairs, as 
says he have an appointment with you, sir. 
Is he to come up ?" 

" Yes ; send him up, Mary ; that is, if he 's 
fit." 

" Fit, sir ? " said the girl, looking puzzled. 
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" Yes ; clean — decent," said Lionel, laugh- 
ing, and the girl withdrew. 

A minute later, a heavy, halting step was 
heard upon the stairs, and the visitor, none 
other than Canau's landlord from Decadia, 
was ushered into the room. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
"d. wragg, naturalist." 

" Sarvant, gentlemen," said the new-comer, 
who must now be fully introduced. He made 
four steps forward into the room, each 
step being accomplished by the planting of a 
heavy boot with a club-sole, some six inches 
thick, a couple of feet forward, when, with a 
bow and a jerk, the other leg was brought 
to the front, and the man stood upright, took 
another step, bowed, and again jerked himself 
into the perpendicular — each effort of locomo- 
tion being accompanied by an automaton 
flourish of one arm, similar to that of a farm- 
ing man sowing turnips broadcast. 

He was a wiry-looking little fellow, with 
sharp ferrety eyes, and short bristly ^ hair 
standing up at the sides of his head, giving 
him the look of a fierce Scotch terrier — ^the 
resemblance being heightened by an occa- 
sional twitch of the facial muscles, which 
might have been taken for displays of annoy- 
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ance at the workings of troublous insects 
beyond the reach of teeth or paws. 

" Sarvant, gentlemen/' he said ; " and if so 
be as it ain't a liberty '* 

He paused in his utterance, jerked himself 
back to the door, opened it, peered out as if 
seeking a rat — if not smelling one — closed 
the door again, jerked himself back, and laid 
one finger beside his very small nose, say- 
ing— 

" I '11 make all snug afore I begin." 

This was evidently in completion of his 
sentence; and then, while in a half-amused, 
half-contemptuous manner, Lionel Redgrave 
watched his actions, the man leaned his body 
first on one side, then on the other, as if, with 
ultra caution, he were endeavouring to peer 
behind the two occupants of the room ; peep- 
ing beneath the table ; and finishing the per- 
formance by tip-toeing, and straining his neck 
to look here and there in the most mysterious 
way imaginable. 

" Confound you ! why don't you look up 
the chimney while you are about it ? " cried 
Lionel, at last. " What the deuce does the 
fellow mean ? " 
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" It 's all right, gentlemen," said the man, 
taking a handkerchief out of his hat, wiping 
his face, and then placing the very tall head- 
covering upon the floor, while out of a shabby 
old dress-coat pocket he dragged a copy of a 
newspaper. 

" Which of you gents is L. R. ? " he con- 
tinued, when, after much jerking and fumbling, 
he had contrived to open and refold the 
paper to his taste, and with one extremely 
dirty finger to fix, as it were, the advertise- 
ment. 

" Never you mind about that," said Lionel, 
gruffly. " Have you brought the dog ?" 

" Brought the dorg, gentlemen ? Now, is 
it likely ? " was the answer, in tones of remon- 
strance. " Not likely ! How could I bring 
the dorg when I hadn't got it ? It was only 
through seeing that ad. in the paper, that 
I says, says I, 'Why that there's just like 
the dorg as I see Mr Barkles with * — a dorg 
as he said foUered him 'ome lars night's a 
week." 

Lionel growled, and the visitor jerked him- 
self a step forward. 

" So I says to our Janet, I says, ' Jest drop 
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a line/ I says, * to that pore gent as has lost 
his dorg/ I says ; * and 1 11 see if I can't be 
the 'appy mejum of gettin' on it back for 
him.'" 

" Look here, my man," said Harry, regard- 
less of his pupil's frowns ; " bring the dog 
back, and my friend will pay the offered 
reward." 

" Bring the dorg back here, sir ! Well no, 
that ain't likely. How do I know what might 
happen ? Don't you make no mistake about 
me, sir. I 'm a r^pectable tradesman, and 
that's my card, * D. Wragg, Nat'ralist, 
Dealer in Br'ish and Furren Birds, and 
setrer, 12 Brownjohn Street, Decadia.*" 

As he spoke he held out a dirty, 
glazed, worn-edged card to the last speaker, 
who motioned to him to place it upon the 
table, which was done with a great deal of 
jerking and twitching, Mr D. Wragg push- 
ing the piece of pasteboard well into view, 
and then, apparently not satisfied, standing 
it up on edge against a book before con- 
tinuing — 

" I 'm good for what you like, gents, from 
a dorg down to a pegging finch. Do you 
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want a 'arf dozen o' rats to try a terrier ? 
send to me. Is it a good blackish ferret? 
I 'm ready for you. It were only last week 
I had a badger. I've squirrels, as '11 crack 
nuts, fit to give to any lady in the land. Do 
you want a few score o' blue rocks for 
'Omsey or Battersea ? I Ve got 'em ; — 'arf a 
'undred o' sparrers — 3, hedge 'og — 3. toy tar- 
rier — or a poll-parrot as wouldn't say swear 
to save its life, and I 'm your man. That 's 
my card, ' D. Wragg, Nat'ralist, Dealer in 
Br'ish and Furren Birds, and setrer, 12 
Brownjohn Street, Decadia.' And what's 
more, make it a tenner, and I'll undertake 
to say as I '11 wurk the gent* as your dorg 
foUered, so as you can come on to my place 
to-morrer, put down the stiff, and bring your 
dorg 'ome again." 

Mr D. Wragg, the " nat'ralist's," counte- 
nance had been a study as he delivered him- 
self of this harangue, jerking, twitching, and 
showing his teeth, as if he were constantly 
about to make at an obtrusive fly settled 
upon his nose, but never achieving thereto. 
But now, stooping, he took his handkerchief 
from the hat upon the floor, put the news- 
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paper in its place, and then indulged in a 
good wipe, as his sharp ferrety eyes gazed 
inquiringly from face to face. 

"Now, look here, you, sir," said Lionel, 
roughly ; " I offered a fiver for the dog, be- 
cause that's what he's worth. I believe him 
to have been stolen ; but never mind about 
that. I '11 give five pounds to have him back, 
and there's an end of it If you like to earn 
the money, bring the dog back; if not — 
cut!" 

" Now, just a minute, gentlemen. See 
here now ;" and resting his elbow upon his 
hip, the visitor stretched out one open palm, 
and patted it softly with the other ; but in- 
stead of looking at any one, his restless eyes 
wandered from the sporting prints to the 
ballet-dancers upon the wall, and from them 
again to the cigar-boxes, pipes, and other 
evidences of the owner's tastes. " Now look 
here, gents ; don't you make no mistake. 
I'm a respectable tradesman, and if it rested 
with me — ^there's your dorg. I don't want 
no rewards for doing what's right I get 
my reward in making a good customer. But, 
don't you see, it's a gent as has got the dorg. 
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It foUered him, and he 's took a fancy to it. 
He's a reg'lar customer of mine, and he says 
to me, he says — * I wouldn't part with that 
dorg,' he says, *for ten pound, I wouldn't. 
He polished off ten rats in two minutes this 
very morning,' he says." 

"That's the dog and no mistake," cried 
Lionel, excitedly. 

" Toe be sure it is, gents," said D. Wragg, 
with his eyes twinkling; "and that there 
gent as has got him, sir, is a man as I never 
knowed to break his word. I says to him, 
though, I says — ^ Suppose,' I says, * as the real 
owner of him was to turn up ; you 'd let him 
go then ?' I says. ' Well,' he says, * if he 
were a real gent, 'praps I might ; but sech a 
noble beast as that ere didn't ought to be in 
anybody's hands.'" 

Lionel looked, half amused, half inquir- 
ingly, at Harry, who, however, only turned 
over the leaves of a book and avoided his 
gaze. 

" What do you say to it all, Hal ? " said 
Lionel at last. 

" Ring the bell and send for a policeman," 
was the laconic reply. 

VOL. I. Q 
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" Was that there meant for me, sir ?'* said 
D. Wragg, with a snap which must have dis- 
Ibdged the fly had it been present, and giving 
himself a doggy twist that plainly indicated 
a tormenting flea. "Well, gents, if it's com- 
ing to that, I'm off. There's my card — 
that's me — D. Wragg, Nat'ralist But don't 
you make no mistake; I aint a running 
away because of the police, which is a body 
of men as I despises, and well they knows 
it, too. I aint got your dorg — 'taint likely ; 
and you may search my place if you like 
with all the police in London ; and if you can 
get your dorg back, why all I can say is, as 
you '11 be luckier than most gents is ; so good- 
night to you.'* 

D. Wragg jerked himself down, picked up 
his hat, and was about to put it on ; but he 
dropped it the next moment, for with a bound 
Lionel leaped from his chair, and before 
Harry Cla3^on had recovered from his 
astonishment, D. Wragg was seized by the 
throat and being forcibly shaken, as the 
young man hissed between his teeth — 

"You scoundrel! What have you done 
with my dog ? " 
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Harry Clayton leaped up in his turn, and, 
partly by force, partly by entreaty, made 
Lionel quit his hold upon the trembling man, 
who once more picked up his hat and endea- 
voured to plant it in its proper place ; but, 
what with his shaking hands, and the roughly 
folded paper inside, the attempt proved a 
failure. 

The danger being rertioved, the confidence 
of D. Wragg began to return, and with an 
amount of jerking and twisting that was 
almost frightful in the way it threatened 
dislocation of sundry members, even if it did 
not break the man's back, he took the paper 
from his hat, and contrived to stuff it into one 
of the tight coat-pockets ; then the head-piece 
was thrust on defiantly, and its owner began 
to jerk himself towards the door, shaking his 
fist the while. 

" Here ! confound you, stop 1 " roared 
Lionel, who was hot and excited. " Name 
your time and I '11 come and fetch the brute. 
I know that it is a stealing case. I can see 
that, though you think I 'm a flat ; but I 'm 
not going to put myself to trouble, so I tell 
you at once.*' 
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" Don't you make no mistake," cried D. 
Wragg, defiantly ; " and don't you call things 
by no hard names. I didn't steal your dorg. 
I 'm a respectable tradesman, I am ; and if you 
want a score *' 

" Confound you ! what time ? " roared 
Lionel, angrily, as he once more started 
to his feet 

" Any time before one, gents — ^any time 
in the morning ; but don't you make no 
mistake about me. And look here, gents, 
I know that there party well as has got 
your dorg — ^leastwise," he added, with a 
wink, " if it is the same dorg — ^and he 's 
one of them suspicious sorter parties, that, 
if so be as he thought as there 'd be any 
gammon *' 

" Gammon ! what do you mean ?" cried 
Lionel, for the man paused. 

" Dodges, gents, dodges ; such as suspect- 
ing on him of having stolen the dorg, and get- 
ting of his name dirty. Why, if there was 
any of that sorter thing, that there dorg would 
never be seen again ; and as to bringing the 
police, either uniform or plain clothes, it 's my 
belief as he 'd smell 'm a mile away, sure as 
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my name's D. Wragg, naturalist; so don't 
you make no " 

" There, there ! we Ve had enough of that/' 
growled Lionel; and apparently bearing no 
malice for his rough treatment, now that there 
was a prospect of the reward being paid, the 
little man jerked himself to the door, turned, 
winked solemnly at Harry, and the next mo- 
ment he was gone. 

" What do you think of that, Harry ? " said 
Lionel, as the heavy step was heard descend- 
ing the stairs. 

" Shall I tell you ? You will not be of- 
fended ? " 

" Offended ! Not L Say what you like.'' 

" Better not," said Harry, bluntly ; " for 
my thoughts run upon self-government, and 
the way in which some part with their 
money." 

Lionel did not seem to understand the 
allusion, for he only whistled softly as he set 
light to another cigar; while Harry raised 
his book, but not to read, for he began to 
think of the letter received that night, and to 
compare it with the appearance of D. Wragg, 
ending by dismissing the matter from his 
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thoughts, with the remark, beneath his breath, 
that it was very strange, and a hope that it 
was not a trap. 

" Perhaps I can act as friend, as well as tutor," 
he said to himself, with a smile; and then his 
thoughts roved off to Patty Pellet. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AN ENCOUNTER. 

" Brownjohn Street ? First to the left, and 
secun' to the right. Better button up your 
pockets," said a policeman, setting his neck in 
his shining stock, and looking hard at the 
inquirers of the way, who nodded thanks, and 
then strode leisurely on, the younger making 
loud remarks to his companion concerning the 
appearance of those whom he termed "the 
natives," and returning in a cool insolent way 
the unfriendly looks of divers slouching 
gentlemen engaged in shoulder-polishing the 
street corners, or hanging about doorsteps 
to converse with slatternly girls. 

Not observing that they were followed by 
the policeman, the inquirers took the " first to 
the left, and secun' to the right." And then 
referring to a card which he took from his 
pocket, the younger man stopped short in 
front of D. Wragg's, looked eagerly at the 
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dogs, and afterwards with his companion 
entered the shop. 

'* By jove, Harry, where are we ? " ex- 
claimed the first, aloud. " Look at that ! who 
would not be a dove ? " Then, fixing his glass 
in one eye, he stared rudely at Patty Pellet, 
who, taken by surprise, stood motionless for a 
few moments, with scarlet face, upon a low 
pair of steps, the dove she had been feeding 
still resting upon her hand and pecking softly 
at her lips. 

" Allow me ! " exclaimed Lionel, advanc- 
ing as if to assist the astonished girl to de- 
scend ; but the next instant she had bounded 
down, to stand with brightened eye at bay in 
one corner of the shop, her gaze being now 
directed at Harry, the recognition being 
mutual, though the latter was so completely 
taken aback that no word passed his lips. 

The next moment Harry had taken all in at 
a glance — the shop, the trade, Patty evidently 
quite at home there. His heart beat fast ; 
and in spite of himself, as he thought of his 
companion, he felt, " What shall I do if she 
claims acquaintanceship ?" 

He felt ashamed of himself for harbouring 
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the thought; but Patty made no sign, and 
the short silence was broken by Lionel. 

" Prudish ; eh ?" he said, coolly, and he 
took a step forward. 

" Recollect yourself," whispered Harry, 
sternly, and he laid his hand heavily upon the 
young man's shoulder. 

"Oh! all right," was the rejoinder, and 
Lionel laughed, while Harry, still struggling 
with his feelings, wondered what was to come 
next. He called himself coward and cur one 
moment, and the next he rejoiced that Patty 
totally ignored their former meeting ; while, 
immediately after, strange thoughts assailed 
him, and he felt a bitter sting as he realised 
the fact that the bright little flower who had 
proved so attractive to him at Norwood, 
should have its habitation amidst such 
squalor and surroundings of evil. He was 
a coward, and he knew it, as he mentally ex- 
claimed, " I can't know her here before him !" 

These thoughts passed like a flash ; but 
Harry was not alone, for swift fancies passed 
through Patty Pellet's mind, each one leaving 
a bitter sting, as she felt that what the old 
people had said was right — there was too much 
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difference between their stations, and that 
Harry Clayton was ashamed to know her 
before his friends. 

" And I am ashamed to know him as well," 
she concluded, defiantly, as Harry in a 
suppressed voice, exclaimed, " I did not ex- 
pect " 

Then he stopped and recovered himself, 
trying hard to arrange his ideas, his mind 
wandering from the Norwood drawing-room 
to Duplex Street, and from there to the 
strange place they were in. 

" Had Lionel noticed the half recognition .'*" 
he asked himself, as fresh sordid ideas sprung 
up. " If he had, how could the present post 
be retained with comfort to himself } and he 
could not afford very well to throw it up. 
He would be lowered in the young fellow's 
eyes direcdy — it was terribly unfortunate." 
Love was getting, for the moment, his wings 
terribly bruised in the encounter. 

Then he stepped forward himself, and said, 
calmly, as if addressing a stranger — " I think 
this is Mr D. Wragg's place of business, is it 
not.^" 

The words had hardly left his lips before 
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he was burning with rage and bitterness. 
What I had he been seeking her for months, 
and now that they had met, was he ashamed 
to know her before Lionel Redgrave, because 
he was a patrician, and the poor girl was here, 
when, scores of times, he had thought of her 
as his heart's queen ? But why was she here ? 
What did it all mean ? 

These thoughts passed like lightning 
through his brain ; but before Patty could 
answer, a response came from the back 
room. 

"All right, sir, all right, I'm D. Wragg— 
that's my name," and the owner thereof 
began to jerk himself forward, while, with a 
slight bow, Patty glanced from one to the 
other, and then disappeared. 

" Is this the Decadia, Harry ?" said 
Lionel meaningly, " or are we at court ? But 
what the devil's that fellow staring at?" he 
exclaimed, as he turned his glass fiercely 
upon a lowering face glaring in at the door, 
as, with his hands in his pockets, an ill-look- 
ing ruffian stood watching the two strangers. 

" It's all right, gents, it's all right," ex- 
claimed D. Wragg ; " that's only Jack Scruby, 
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and he's nobody. It's all right, gents ! " and 
he jerked his arm here and there. " There's 
rats, gents, aint they ? There's dorgs, aint 
they! What do you say to as nice a toy 
tarrier as was ever give to a lady ? " 

"Who's the young lady who was here 
just now ? " said Lionel, coolly. 

D. Wragg's face changed slightly, as look- 
ing sharply up into his visitor's face, he said, 
bluntly — 

" Oh, never mind her ; she's a visitor — girl 
up-stairs. We was talking about dorgs, wasn't 
us?" 

Lionel was checked for the moment ; but 
seeing Harry's eye fixed keenly upon him, he 
said, roughly — 

" There, there ! I want no toy tarriers. 
Where 's Luff ? " 

" It 's all right, sir ; don't you make no 
mistake. When I says as I '11 get a gent his 
dorg, I mean it ; and there now !" he ex- 
claimed, with a voice of the most intense dis- 
gust. " I did think as I was dealing with 
gents as would keep their word. I calls that 
shabby. But just as you like, though ; I'm 
ready." 
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" What do you mean ? " said Harry Clay- 
ton ; for the little man had thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and leant back against a 
parrot's cage, whose occupant immediately 
buried its beak amongst the wiry hair that 
ornamented D. Wragg's scalp. 

" What do I mean ? Why ! didn't I give 
you both a hint about the suspiciousness of 
the gent as had the dorg ? Didn't I tell you 
what might be the consequences ? Didn't I 
tell you as they was a body of men as I de- 
spises ? And yet you both has the meanness 
to go and bring one along with you. That ere 
aint the way to get dorgs back as is lost. 
Don't you make no mistake, gents. You 
may depend upon it as the party as that dorg 
foUered home has gone right chock away in 
disgust long enough ago." 

" Police ! " exclaimed Lionel. " Why, the 
man's mad ! " 

" Looks like it, don't it," said D. Wra^g, 
coolly. " Only don't you make no mistake. 
I 've had dealings in dorgs afore now, gents ; 
and I don't think, as you'll find, I aint 
fledged." 

The young men turned as the speaker 
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pointed towards the door, and gave quite a 
start as, in place of the heavy features just 
before the occupants of the door-frame, they 
saw peering in the impassive inquiring coun- 
tenance of a policeman. 

But the next moment the constable 
had sauntered on, muttering first the word 
" rats," and after walking a few steps, " or 
pigeons." 

Harry directly recognised in him the con- 
stable who had directed them, and turning to 
the dealer, he said, quietly — 

" My friend here is a gentleman, Mr 
Wragg. He gave you to understand dis- 
tinctly last night that he should not employ 
the police." 

" Then what was that there Bobby a look- 
ing in for, then ?" said the dealer, in an in- 
jured tone. 

" On my honour I don't know, unless it 
was from simple curiosity," replied Harry, 
" We asked him to direct us in a street a 
short distance away." 

" Honour bright ?" said D. Wragg. 

" I gave you my word," said Harry, with 
ill-concealed contempt ; and there was some- 
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thing SO straightforward in the young man's 
countenance, that it immediately carried with 
it conviction, for the dealer brightened up, 
and directly thrust out a hand in token of 
amity. 

Smiling the while, Harry Clayton took it, 
Lionel looking on with an amused expres- 
sion. 

" I beg your pardon, sir — I beg your pardon. 
Don't you make no mistake. I aint a mean, 
contemptible cageful of suspicion, I aint. I 
beg your pardon. That there's a hand as 
never did nothing wuss yet than help to get 
a gent back his dorg, so as to oblige a regular 
customer. Plenty of gents trust me, and 
cpmes to me when they 've had their dorgs 
f oiler other people; and I acks as mejum 
and commissioner, and does my best for both 
parties." 

" Ton my soul, this grows highly amusing," 
said Lionel, laughing. "Why, Harry, Fm 
right ; we must have come to court. May I 
ask if the young lady of the house will again 
be visible, so as to go through the same per- 
formance ?" 

Harry looked annoyed, and D. Wragg 
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gave Lionel a sharp, searching sidelong 
glance, which the other missed. 

" Let's settle the business at once, gents,*' 
said D, Wragg. " Let me see, sir," he con- 
tinued, jerking himself round the counter. 
" 1 11 trouble you for two fivers/* 

*^ But where 's the dog ?" said Lionel. 

" Don't you make no mistake, sir. You 
hand over the money, and you shall have 
him in five minutes." 

Lionel hesitated for a moment, and then 
drew a couple of crisp notes from his pocket- 
book, and handed them to the dealer. 

" I suppose you will give me a receipt ? " 
said Lionel. 

" Never put pen to paper in my life, 
gents, and never means to," was the reply. 
" It's been the ruin of thousands. But you 
shall have a receipt for buying a dog, if you 
like. Here," he said, stumping to the inner 
door, and speaking to somebody within ; 
" you won't mind coming to write out a receipt 
for ten pound for me, will you ? If you won't, 
I must call Janet down. That's right, my 
dear ; come and do it while I go and see if 
that there party 's brought the dorg." 
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To Harry Cla3rton's great annoyanee, 
Patty came slowly and timidly from the 
inner room, her face flushed and her eyes 
wandering from one to the other. 

She quickly took pen and paper from a 
drawer and began to write, while D. Wragg 
jerked himself out of the door. 

" Why, Harry,'' said Lionel, staring hard 
at the fair little writer the while, "depend 
upon it that old chap has cut with the money, 
and we shall never see him again. But 
never mind ; he has left us a jolly litde hos- 
tage, and we can take her instead." 

Harry Cla3rton bit his lips, for his fingers 
itched to seize Lionel by the collar, and 
shake him till he could not speak ; but he felt 
that he could do nothing now but suffer for 
his want of frankness, as he saw the pretty 
little head bent down over the paper. 

" What a charming handwriting ! " con- 
tinued Lionel, in the bantering tones, for 
he had seen Harry's annoyance. "What 
well-shaped letters ! By the way, my dear, 
what boarding-school were you at ? " 

Patty's crimson face was raised to his for 
an instant, but her eye fell beneath his bold 
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Stare, and she went on writing with trembling 
hand. 

" I shall place that receipt amongst my 
treasures," said Lionel, " and " 

" Have the goodness to recollect where 
you are," said Harry, angrily. " Your banter 
is out of place and offensive." 

Lionel stared, laughed, and elevated his 
eyebrows, as, without bestowing upon him 
another glance, Patty took the slip of paper 
she had written, and handed it to Harry, 
meeting his eyes for the moment fully as 
she said in a low voice, ** Thank you !" and 
then she passed out of the shop. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

GOOD ADVICE. 

" Your receipt, Lionel," said Harry, quietly, 
as he passed the paper to his companion. 

" Thanks ! yes. A saucy little prude ! she 
knows how to play her cards. We've got 
the receipt, and he 's got the ten pounds ; but 
I don't mean to go without value for my 
cash, if I take one of those scrub-tailed old 

cockatoos, and Ah ! what, LufFy, old boy — 

what, LufFy ! Down there, down there, good 
dog! What! you know your old master, 
then ? There ! down, down ! " 

" There, gents, that 's about it, aint it," said 
D. Wragg, stumping in after the dog, and 
stooping to unfasten the collar round his 
neck, as the delighted animal bounded upon 
its master, licking his hand, pawing him, and 
displaying his unbounded canine pleasure at 
the meeting, to the great endangering of D. 
Wragg's stock-in-trade. 

" And now, is there anything more as I 
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can do for you, eh ?" said D. Wragg, rubbing 
his hands, and jigging about as if freshly 
wound up. " A few rats for the dorg ? A 
couple o* score sparrers for a shot ? Send 
*em anywheres! Don't you make no mis- 
take. You won't get better supplied in the 
place. Not to-day, gents ? Well, another 
time perhaps." 

" Yes ; I '11 give you another look in/' said 
Lionel, gazing hard the while at Harry. 

" Werry good, sir 1 werry good ! " said D. 
Wragg, rubbing his hands and jerking him- 
self as if another set of springs had just been 
brought into use. " I hope as you will. 
Gents often do come to me again when 
they've been once. Let me give you an- 
other card. Here, Janet, bring me another 
card for the gents. Oh ! she aint there. 
Would you mind giving me a card off the 
chimally-piece, my dear, for these gents?" 

Lionel, who had reached the door, re- 
turned; and Patty, now quite composed, 
brought out a card, and avoiding the young 
man's outstretched hand, she passed it to D. 
Wragg. 

" Give it to the gentlemen, my dear ; don't 
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be ashamed. There 's nothing to mind. 
Don't you make no mistake, gents; she's 
young and a bit shy.'* 

Patty did not look up as the card was 
taken from her hand; and though Harry 
tried hard to meet her eyes once more, so as 
to ask forgiveness for the slight he had 
offered to her, she turned back into the 
room, and the young men passed out of the 
shop. 

'* That 's a good dorg, gents, a good dorg!" 
whispered D. Wragg, from behind his hand, 
as he followed them to the door. " You 'd 
better keep a sharp eye on him. I Ve got 
my bit of commission out of this job ; but 
honour bright, gents. As gents, I don't want 
to see you here again arter the buU-tarrier — 
not just yet, you know — not just yet. Good- 
day, gents. Don't you make no mistake ; you 
know, about me. Good-day!" 

" Bye — ^bye ! old chap," said Lionel, lightly, 
as they strolled on. "Wish we'd bought 
a chain and collar, Harry ; I shouldn't like 
to lose old Luff again, in this abominable 
maze. Let's go back !" 

"No, no; there is no need!" exclaimed 
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Harry, hastily. And then flushing slightly at 
the eagerness he had displayed, he continued 
firmly — "If you'll take my advice, Lionel, 
you will go there no more." 

" Perhaps not, Reverend Harry Clayton, — 
perhaps not,'* laughed the young man, eyeing 
his companion sideways. " But don't you 
make no mistake," he continued, mimicking 
the voice and action of the man they had 
just left ; " I may want a toy tarrier for a 
present, or a few rats, or a score or two of 
sparrers, or — eh, Harry ? — ^to see the lady go 
through the dove performance. Don't you 
make no mistake, friend Harry, for it's quite 
within the range of probability that I may go 
there often." 

" Perhaps once too often !" exclaimed 
Harry, impetuously, for he could not control 
the passion within him. As Lionel spoke, 
each word seemed to be freighted with 
bitterness, armed with a sting and a sense 
of misery such as he had never before felt, and 
which seemed to crush down his spirit. Visions 
of Patty smiling welcome upon Lionel floated 
before him, filling him with a new feeling of 
rage ; and it was all he could do to hide it 
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from his companion, who began to whistle, 
and then said lightly — 

" Perhaps so — perhaps so I As you say, 
I may go there once too often; but that's 
my business, Master Harry, and nothing to 
do with reading classics. What a cad !" he 
exclaimed, as he returned the fierce look 
bestowed upon him by a heavy-browed 
young fellow in a sleeved waistcoat ; nodded 
familiarly to the policeman; and then, making 
a point of coolly and insolently returning 
every loiterer's stare, he passed on out of the 
region of the Decadian, thinking all the same, 
though, of Patty. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

AN ALARM. 

Mrs Winks was bound under contract to 
spend the next day at Duplex Street ; but she 
made known just now her presence in the 
Dials, being busy enough in the lower regions 
of D. Wragg's ; for the smoke and steam of 
her copper altar, erected to the goddess of 
cleanliness, rose through the house, to be 
condensed in a dewy clamminess upon hand- 
rail and paint. It was the incense that rose 
thickly to the nostrils when she stuck in a 
wooden probe to fish up boiling garments 
for purification's sake. 

The inhabitants of D. Wragg^s dwelling 
took but little notice of Mrs Winks' washing- 
days, inasmuch as they were inured to them 
by their frequency. D. Wragg, though, must 
be excepted; for when some bird would 
sneeze and evince a dislike to the odorous 
moist vapour, he called to mind the deaths of 
three valuable cochins by croup — a catarrh- 
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like distemper which, with or without truth, 
he laid to the charge of Mrs Winks' 
washing. 

So that good lady busied herself over what 
she called her own and Monsieur Canau's 
"toots,"— meaning thereby divers calico under- 
garments — till her playbill curl-papers grew 
soft in the steam. Mrs Winks was interrupted 
but once, when, aroused by the plunging in of 
the copper-stick and an extra cloud from the 
sacrifice, D. Wragg stamped with his heavy 
boot upon the shop-floor, and shouted an 
inquiry as to how long Mrs Winks would be 
before she was done, and whether she knew 
that there was company in the house ? 

To this query the stout lady returned the 
very vague response of " Hours ! " 

For D. Wragg was now shop-minding, and, 
as he called it, busy — ^that is to say, he was 
going over his stock, stirring up sluggish 
birds with a loose perch, administering pills 
composed of rue and butter to sickly bantams, 
which sat in a heap with feathers erect, and 
refusing to be smoothed down. 

Here and there he would pin a newspaper 
before the cage of a newly-captured finch. 
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fighting hard to escape by breaking its prison 
bars, beating its soft round bosom bare of 
feathers against the cruel wires, but with a 
fair prospect before it of finding relief for its 
restless spirit, if not for its body, and flight — 
where ? 

Then there were the "tarriers" to look 
after, some of which justified their name by 
not finding customers. 

Here D. Wragg seemed quite at home, 
looking, as he stooped and tightened a chain 
or shortened a string, much like one of the 
breed Darwinised, and in a state of transition. 

D. Wragg's ministrations were needed, for 
since the shop had been left by Janet to his 
care, there had been sundry vicious com- 
motions amongst the dogs. One slight 
skirmish had ended in a spaniel having an 
ear ma.de more fringe-like in character. Then 
the restless little animals had executed a 
gavotte upon their hind-legs, maybe a waltz, 
ending in a general tangle, and an Old Bailey 
performance, caused by the twisting together 
of string and chain into a Gordian knot, which 
puzzled D. Wragg into using a knife for sword 
in its solution — the dogs the while lying pant- 
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ing, With protruding eyes, and a general aspect 
of being at the last gasp. 

At last, though, the canine fancy were re- 
duced to order, so far as was possible ; for 
chained-up dogs are always moved by a rest- 
less spirit to reach something a few inches 
beyond their nose — canine examples, indeed, 
of human discontent ; and if small and restless 
of breed, hang themselves upon an average 
about twelve times per diem — ^possibly with- 
out suicidal intent, though, from their miser- 
able state, one cannot avoid suspicion. 

D. Wragg had growled almost as much as 
his dogs in reducing them to order ; but he 
turned at last to go over other portions of 
his stock, pinching protruded rats' tails to 
make them lively ; thrusting a hand down the 
stocking nailed over the hole in the top of the 
sparrow-cage, and taking out one panting 
black-cravated cock-bird from amongst his 
scores of fellows, to find it naked of breast, 
with its heavy eyes half closed, dying fast, 
and so escaping the sportive shot of the 
skilled marksman in some sweepstake — " so 
many birds each, shot from the trap." 

D. Wragg did not approve of waste, so 
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taking the half-dead bird to one comer, he 
opened the cage, wherein, fixed and glaring 
with its yellow eye, sat a kestrel, which slug- 
gishly dropped from its perch, and, with a 
good deal of unnecessary beating of its pointed 
wings, seized the hapless chirrupper in one 
quartette of yellow claws, returned to its 
seat, and then and there proceeded to strip 
the sparrow, sending a cloud of light downy 
feathers into the cage of its neighbour, a 
staring barn-owl, which had opened its eyes 
for a few minutes, but only to blink a while 
before subsiding into what appeared to be a 
ball of feathers. A pair of bullfinches were 
then roused, by a finger drawn rapidly across 
the cage bars — the effect being decidedly start- 
ling, while the next object upon which the 
dealer's eye fell was a disreputable-looking, 
ragged-coated, grey parrot, busily engaged in 
picking off its feathers, as if, out of spite for 
its imprisonment, it wished to render itself 
as unsightly and unsaleable as possible. 

" You 're a beauty, you are !" growled D. 
Wragg, poking at it viciously with the perch ; 
but, nothing daunted, the bird seized the end 
of the assailing weapon with its strong hooked 
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beak, and held on fiercely, screaming a loud 
defiance the while. 

With a dexterous jerk, the stick was with- 
drawn — 2L strategical movement evidently 
taken by the bird as a token of defeat ; for it 
stood upon one leg, derisively danced its 
head up and down, and then loudly cried 
out — " Quack — quack — quack 1 " an accom- 
plishment learned of a couple of London-white 
Aylesbury ducks, located in a small green 
dog-kennel, whose door was formed of an old 
half-worn fire-guard. 

Apparently satisfied, D. Wragg withdrew 
to a comer which he specially affected, and 
turned his back to door and window while he 
drew forth his dirty pocket-book and carefully 
examined the two crisp bank-notes, replaced 
them, and buttoned them up in his breast- 
pocket, as he muttered, softly — 

" More yet, my lad, more yet ! I shouldn't 
be a bit surprised if you turned out a mint 
to some on us afore weVe done with you. 
And why not?" he muttered again, as he 
glanced uneasily over his shoulder. " What 's 
the good o' money to such as him. If he 
likes to come on the chance of seeing her 
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here, 'taint my doing, is it ? I wish she was 
here always, I do." 

D. Wragg frowned as he proceeded to 
refresh himself with another pipe, and a re- 
newed spelling over of his paper. Then he 
cocked his head on one side, magpie fashion, 
and listened, for a light step was heard, and 
the closing of a door, and the next minute, 
without waiting for her friend to descend, Patty 
was up-stairs, where Janet was watching her 
gold-fish. 

The latter turned as soon as she saw Patty, 
and seeming to read trouble in her face, she 
wound her arm round the little waist and 
drew her close. 

" I came down to the shop," said Janet ; 
" but you were writing something for him, so 
I took advantage of it and came back. But 
don't do it, Patty ; I don't like you to go in 
there." 

Patty did not answer, but stood looking, 
dreamy and thoughtful. 

" Are you keeping something from me ? *' 
said Janet, pettishly. 

" No— no— no," said Patty, starting, and 
smiling once more ; " I was only dull without 
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you. Now, let 's talk. Some one came this 
morning — two some ones — they were there 
when you saw me writing — ^they spoke to me, 
and — and — and '* 

Patty's face reddened, and then grew worn 
and troubled as she spoke. 

" I did not like it," she continued ; " and — 

and there ! what stuff I am talking ! We 

shall have no French to-day. Let's go 
down, and when Monsieur comes in, get him 
to paint a partridge's beak and legs, and 
I '11 help you to do it. There ! pray, come 
down." 

Janet had her arm still round Patty's waist, 
and for a few moments she stood gazing up 
at her in a strange thoughtful way. She did 
not speak, though ; but keeping close to her 
visitor, walked with her to the door, mutter- 
ing softly, " Patty has secrets — Patty has 
secrets ; and I guess what it means." 

Hand-in-hand they began to descend the 
stairs, but only for Patty to turn back and 
lead the deformed girl into the room. 

** What is it ? what ails you ?" said Janet, 
gazing wonderingly at her. "• Are you ill ? 
Do you feel faint ?'* 
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" No — no ; it is nothing ; I — I thought — I 
thought I had seen one of them before." 

" One of them ! '' 

"Yes, one of the customers; but it was 
nothing — nothing," she said, sadly ; " I must 
have dreamed it. Janet, do you believe in 
fancying things ?" 

" Fancying things ! What are you talking 
about ?" 

"In feeling that things are to take place — 
in being as if something whispered to you 
that there was to be trouble by and by, and 
misery, and heartaches — ^that the hawk was 
coming to seize a miserable little weak pigeon, 
and tear, and tear it till its poor heart was 
bleeding." 

" No ; stuff 1 " ejaculated Janet 

" I feel so," said Patty, slowly, " and some- 
times I believe it. O Janet 1 if one could 
be rich and nice, and live where people would 

not be ashamed to see you, and Ah ! I 'd 

give anything— anything to be rich and a 
lady. But there," she cried, impetuously, " do 
come down." 

" Riddles — talking in riddles ; like people 
speak in their sleep," said Janet, as she 
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wreathed her long arm round Patty. " Per- 
haps you ought not to come and see me here, 
for it is horrible ; but I am used to it, and I 
could not live without you now. They don't 
like you to come ?" 

"No,'' said Patty; "but they think it 
would be unkind for me to stay away. They 
like you, and my father is fond of Monsieur 
Canau, and loves the musical evenings. You 
ought to come and live near us." 

"In fashionable Clerkenwell, eh ?** said 
Janet, laughing. " No; he will not leave here 
— ^we are used to it, and we are poor, Patty,*' 
she added, with a sigh. 

" Lean on me," said Patty, lightly ; " and 
don't let 's be miserable ;" and they now 
began to descend the stairs ; but only to be 
met by D. Wragg stumping and jerking up 
to meet them. 

As the dealer came up, he gazed earnestly 
for a moment at Patty, and there was a hesi- 
tating air about him ; but he seemed to chase 
it away, as, with an effort, he exclaimed — 

" Here don't you make no Here, Miss 

Pellet, my dear, you 're wanted." 

" Wanted !" said Patty, instinctively shrink- 
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ing back, while Janet's dark fierce eyes gazed 
from one to the other. 

" Yes ; wanted — in the shop," said D. 
Wragg. " You don't mind coming, do you ? 
Don't stop her, Janet ; it may mean money, 
you know." 

"But who — who wants me?" faltered 
Patty, one of whose hands tightly pressed 
the long restraining bony fingers of Janet — 
** who wants me ?" 

" It 's one o' them swells as come about the 
dorg!'' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE ALARM QUELLED. 

By nine o'clock in the morning of the day 
succeeding that of his dinner-party at Nor- 
wood, Mr Richard Pellet, eager and anxious, 
was in Borton Street. He would have been 
there hours before, but Mrs Richard Pellet 
had been suffering from over-excitement, 
which was her way of describing a sharp fit 
of indigestion, brought on by over-indulgence 
in the good things of the table. So Mrs 
Richard Pellet had been faint and hysterical, 
and violently sick and prostrated. She had 
consumed nearly a half-bottle of the best 
Cognac ; the servants had been, like their 
master, up nearly all night; and the conse- 
quence was, that about five o'clock, Mr 
Richard Pellet had lain down for an hour, 
which in spite of his anxiety extended itself 
to three. He awoke under the impression 
that he had been asleep five minutes, when 
he smoothed himself, hurried to the train, took 
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a cab, and arrived at Borton Street two hours 
later than he had intended. 

If he could have made sure that, now she 
was gone, he would see no more of Ellen 
Herrisey, he would have ceased from troub- 
ling himself in the matter ; but, as he would 
have expressed himself, in his position the 
dread of any exposure was not to be borne. 

It would never have done for his name — 
the name of Mr Richard Pellet — ^known 
everywhere in the city ; down, too, in so 
many lists amongst the great philanthropists 
of the day, to be brought forward in such a 
connection, and then to be dragged through 
the mud and laughed at by those who had 
grudged his rise. Why 1 his name was held 
in honour by all the great religious societies, 
whose secretaries invariably sent him reports 
of their proceedings, and they did no more 
for what Richard called the "nobs." So 
by nine the next morning he was at Borton 
Street, hot, angry, undecided, and upcomfort- 
able. 

No doubt, he told himself, by putting the 
police upon her track, he would be able to 
find her; but such a proceeding would in- 
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volve confidences, and partake to some ex- 
tent of the nature of an exposure, which he 
could not afford. No, it must be done 
quietly ; so, with the intention of having it 
done quietly, he gave a sneaky, dififident, 
hang-dog rap at the door, as he glanced up 
and down the street to see if he was observed 
— such a knock as might be given by a gipsy- 
looking woman, with her wean slung at her 
back, and a bundle of clothes-pegs for sale in 
her hand. 

But Richard Pellet's humble no-notice- 
attracting knock had as little effect inside the 
house as in the street at large, and, in spite of 
the giver's fidgety manner and uneasy glances 
up and down, no one answered the summons. 

There was no help for it; so the early 
caller gave another rap at the door — a, single 
rap ; for, from the effects of an ordinary 
double knock, he saw in imagination a score 
of heads at the open doors and windows of 
the densely-populated street, gazing at and 
looking down upon him as the doctor and 
. ordainer of strait-waistcoats for the woman 
said to be insane, and kept so closely for 
years past in a room at No. 804. 
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Quite five minutes now elapsed without 
his venturing to knock again, while he pre- 
tended to be absorbed in the contents of the 
newspaper he held in his hand. But at last 
his position grew painful, for a small boy 
bearing a big child came and sat himself upon 
the step, and looked at him ; then two more 
children came and cricked their necks as 
they gazed up in his face, and a woman 
across the way also lent her attention. 

Richard Pellet was turning all over into 
a state of the most profuse perspiration, and 
had his hand once more raised to the knocker, 
when he heard a door open, apparently be- 
neath his feet, and he started as a shrill voice 
from the area shouted, " What is it ?" 

The important city man's perspiration 
from being cold now grew to be hot ; but he 
felt that it was no time for being indignant, 
as he looked down from his height, moral 
and literal, upon a little old-faced wrinkle- 
browed girl-of-all-work, almost a child, who 
was rubbing her cheek with a match-box. '• 

" Missus ain't down yet," she replied, in 
answer to Richard's interrogations. 

" I '11 come in then and wait," said the city 
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man, peering down through the railings ; but 
the girl shook her head. 

"She said I wasn't to let no one in. 
There's so many tramps and beggars 
about." 

"There!" exclaimed Richard, impatiently, 
as he threw down a card. " Take that up to 
her, and I '11 wait here ; or, no — give me that 
card back," he said, for the thought struck 
him that it was impossible to say where that 
card might go. 

The girl tried to throw the card back, and 
succeeded in projecting it, twice over, a 
couple of feet, to come fluttering down again, 
when she caught it, and stood shaving and 
scraping the dirt off her cheek with its edge, 
evidently finding it more grateful than the 
sandpaper of the match-box. 

" There ! never mind," said Richard. " Go 
and tell her Mr Norwood is here." 

"Mr Norwood ?" said the girl. 

"Yes, Mr Norwood," exclaimed Richard, 
angrily; and the girl disappeared, Richard 
employing himself the while in peering fur- 
tively about for observers. 

He had turned his back to the area, and 
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was wondering whether the potman, coming 
down the street, with what appeared to be a 
gigantic bunch of pewter grapes upon his 
back, was intent upon his own affairs or 
watching him, when he started, for a shrill 
** I say ! " ascended from the area, and look- 
ing round, he found the diminutive maid 
presenting him with his card, which was 
stuck amongst the hairs of a long broom, 
whose handle enabled the child to elevate 
the piece of pasteboard to within its owner^s 
reach. 

" I thought I could do it," said the girl, 
laughing. 

" Go — and — tell — your — mistress — Mister 
— Norwood — wants — her," hissed Richard 
Pellet, savagely ; as, with one action, he 
seized the card, and shook his fist at the 
giri. 

" Hadn't you better call again," said the 
imp, *' and leave the paper ? She never pays 
fust time, and you ain't been before." 

" Go— and " 

Richard Pellet got no further ; for, alarmed 
at his fierce tones, his auditor vanished as he 
began ; there was a scufHe and a banging 
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door, and he was left alone, pending the 
delivery of his message. 

Another five minutes elapsed, when the 
door-chain was taken • down, the key labor- 
iously turned, and Richard Pellet was admitted 
by the dirty-faced girl, and shown into the 
parlour, where, staring the whole time, the 
child polished a chair for him with her apron, 
her nose upon her arm ; and • then, wonder- 
ing why the black-coated important visitor 
had no rate-books sticking out of his pocket, 
she announced that " Missus " would be down 
directly. 

Fuming and frowning, Richard Pellet 
seated himself upon the rubbed chair ; but 
only to bound from it at the end of a minute, 
in a state of nervous perturbation, caused by 
some urchin suddenly and furiously rattling 
his hoop-stick along the area railings. But 
Richard Pellet was somewhat unstrung ; he 
had been drinking during the night of wake- 
fulness more than was good for him, to allay 
the annoyance and harass to which he had 
been subjected, and now the potent spirit was 
reminding him of the transgression. 

But as he once more seated himself, he 
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determined , upon one thing, and that was, 
should he obtain a clue by whose means he 
could trace and overtake Ellen, he would not 
leave her again until he had seen her safely 
back with Mrs Walls. 

" 1 11 make all fast, so that I shall know that 
she is safely at home for at least two years ; 
for once there again, I know she will be 

tame and quiet as Curse her, though I 

why did she play me such a trick as this ? 
She must be after the child. I wish it 
was" 



Richard Pellet did not finish his sentence, 
but started up, and stood staring at the figure 
which now entered the room. 

" Why — why " — he stammered ; " I 
thought you had gone off." 

" Gone ! " said Ellen, with a weary smile, — 
** gone ! no, no ; I only went to see her little 
face once more, and she was not there. You 
had taken her away, and I came back, 
Richard, for I knew you would be angry; 
and I said that perhaps you would forgive 
me, and let me see her again, and tell me 
where she is. Only once, Richard ! only 
once — just for a minute!" and the clasped 
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hands went up towards him once more in 
supplication. 

But a worldly feeling was strong upon 
Richard Pellet ; in that hour his spirits rose, 
and he felt elate, for the danger was past, 
and knowing full well this woman's truthful 
candid nature, he knew that it was as she said. 
She had been to the house, and then returned ; 
and there was no exposure now — nothing to 
fear, and his heart grew hard as flint as he 
sneeringly said — 

"You are confoundedly obedient all at 
once," and then, with a half laugh, " why 
didn't you stay away altogether ? " 

" Obedient, Richard ! " she sobbed ; " was 
I not always your slave? did I not always 
do as you wished ? and now, but this one 
little request — this one prayer " 

She paused, for her gaoler entered the 
room. 

" Ho ! " said the woman, " you know all 
about it by this time, I suppose. I found 
her back again when I got home. Perhaps 
you 'd better" Here she whispered. 

Richard Pellet's hand went reluctantly into 
his pocket, for though he was generosity's 
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self with his money when he could see re- 
turning interest — or at least show — in other 
matters, he grudged every shilling he spent ; 
but the woman's ' demand was satisfied, and 
she left the room, taking with her Ellen, 
while upon her return in a few minutes with- 
out her charge, fresh arrangements were 
made, and the bars of Ellen Herrise/s 
prison grew closer than ever. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

NURSE OR DOCTOR. 

** You ought to have been a woman, Mr 
Ruggles," said Mrs Jared, one Sunday, when 
Tim came to see them after church, bringing 
with him little Pine. " He had taken her for 
a treat," he said, " to hear Mr Pellet play the 
organ ; " and now, having accepted Mrs Jared's 
pressing invitation to dinner, he had been 
explaining to that lady the various plans he 
had adopted for keeping the child warm, for 
Mrs Jared had been taking quite a motherly 
interest in the gentle little thing, and recom- 
mending flannels and wrapping. 

But Tim had forestalled her, as he 
triumphandy showed, for there was flannel 
in various forms, neatly stitched and adapted. 
The little jacket the child wore was built by 
Tim, and in various ways he displayed how 
thoroughly he loved his charge. 

Sundays were glorious days for Tim and 
little Pine, since Mrs Ruggles would spend 
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SO much of her time at St Runwald's, Some- 
times Tim would take the child to church, 
and sit as close to the organ as possible, that 
Pine might catch a glimpse of Jared through 
the curtains, and listen to the strains he made 
the grand old instrument pour forth; for 
Jared kept to the old fashion of playing a 
symphony between each verse of psalm or 
hymn, at times, tpo, forgetting himself and 
lengthening out his extempore scraps to a 
strange extent. But vicar and congregation 
murmured not; Mr Timson was the only 
objector, and when he found fault, Jared 
always apologised so pleasantly, that the most 
rigid of churchwardens ought to have been 
satisfied, though Mr Timson was not, for he 
would say to the vicar, "Why, he'll forget 
all about it by next Sunday ; *' and Mr Tim- 
son was quite right. 

But little Pine used to say it made her 
think, and would lay her head against the 
boards, and close her eyes as though in rapt 
attention. 

" It makes me think about her," she 
would whisper to Tim, if he rose to go before 
Jared had finished his voluntary ; and then 
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Tim would look mournful, as he re-seated 
himself, and took hold of the little wasted 
hand raised to make him stay. 

And then what walks they would have — 
those two — now to Regent's, now to St 
James's Park — walks of toil for Tim, whose 
heart would sink as he found the child less 
and Jess able to bear the exertion ; stopping 
occasionally to rest, or looking pitifully up in 
his face to say — " Don't walk so fast, please." 
I wonder how many miles Tim would carry 
that child upon a fine Sunday ? Day of rest ! 
It was a day of hard labour for Tim ; but it 
was a labour of love. If the day were cold, 
he would trudge along merrily ; while, if it 
were warm, he would still go on, his face 
shining with pleasure, and the perspiration 
standing in beads amongst the wrinkles. "If 
we could only manage a kerridge," he had 
said once; but little Pine flinched from the 
idea. 

" It would look so childish for me to ride 
in one," she said, wearily, and Tim gazed 
wonderingly at the strange old look upon the 
child's face, as she passed a finger across her 
forehead and temples to smooth back the 
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Stray hairs, now on this side, now on the 
other, where they lay lightly on the broad 
blue-veined expanse. 

One of Tim's favourite spots was the lodge 
in Hyde Park, where curds and whey were 
sold; but the little invalid did not seem to 
care much for the treat, as Tim called it, but 
she used to sit, spoon in hand, and sip and 
sip, looking longingly the while at the flowers. 

It must have been on account of this love 
that little Pine showed for flowers that Tim 
braved Mrs Ruggles's displeasure by becom- 
ing terribly enamoured of them himself, buy- 
ing pots of musk and geraniums, and little 
rose trees, which all brought a light into the 
child's eye, though in that close room in 
Carnaby Street the plants soon lost their 
bloom, fading day by day, now dropping a 
blossom, now a leaf, in spite of such fresh 
air as could be obtained, watering, and plac- 
ing them in the sun so long as it shone on 
the back-room windows. 

" They wants more fresher air," Tim would 
say ; and then, as he threaded his needle, he 
would look across the room at little Pine, 
and sigh softly to himself as he thought of 
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how she too seemed to want fresher air, such 
as he could only give her once a week, while, 
if it happened to be a wet Sunday, though he 
would willingly have staggered along, carry- 
ing the child, with an umbrella held over her, 
he dared not take her into the damp air, 
but sat at home to tell her wondrous stories 
of the good old times, or read her what he 
considered to be entertaining and instructive 
scraps from The Weekly Despatch. Some 
people might have considered his selections 
unsuitable ; but they proved beneficial to the 
child, for they invariably sent her to sleep. 

Poor Tim anxiously watched and trimmed 
that little lamp of life, whose flame wavered 
so whenever the cold easterly winds blew 
down the streets or drove the choking smoke 
back into the room. Oil, oil, oil, and more 
oil, and more oil, and then for a while the 
flame would brighten, and so would Tim, and 
chuckle and rub his hands, and stitch on 
night and day as if trying to do without sleep. 
No mornings were too dark or too cold for 
Tim, who could wake to five minutes, at 
three, four, or five o'clock in the dark ; 
and there he would be with open waistcoat, 
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cross-legged upon his board, glasses mounted 
and lamp shaded, stitch — stitch — stitch, hour 
after hour, to make up for the time lost with 
little Pine. 

How he reckoned minutes and hours be- 
tween times, so that the medicine should be 
administered to the moment — an observance 
which he held to be absolutely necessary to 
ensure efficacy ; and more than once he was 
almost in agony for fear that Mrs Ruggles 
should have administered a couple of doses 
too closely together. Never did doctor have 
nurse so exact in carrying out his instructions, 
and, could attention have ensured it, little 
Pine would soon have grown strong. 

But it was not to be ; the little eyes grew 
brighter, and the fragile form more thin day 
by day; day by day a weary listlessness crept 
over the child, while, as if compassionating 
her sufferings, Nature was kind, and continued 
to soothe her often with a gentle loving sleep. 

More oil, and more again, and then a 
flicker and a leap up of the flame that had for 
days been sinking slowly. But the flashes, 
though bright, were evanescent, and he who 
trimmed so diligently oft felt his heart to sink. 
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But Tim's despondency never lasted long. 
" Shell be better soon as the wind changes," 
he would say; but the wind changed, and 
still Pine sank. 

" Oil 's not so strong as the last," then Tim 
would say; and the next time the stock grew 
low he would trot off to a fresh chemist's, 
whose medicament would have no better 
effect than the last. So poor Tim would try, 
in his anxiety, another and another, until he 
had put every chemist within range under 
contribution, but with no more satisfactory 
result. 

" I ^m sure it ain't so strong,^' he would 
exclaim half-a-dozen times a day; and then 
he would bring out his own stock from under 
a little pile of cloth shreds, remove the cork, and 
apply the bottle-neck first to one and nien to 
the other nostril, shaking his head afterwards 
in a most learned manner, and vowing that it 
was the most cruel thing he knew to adulter- 
ate a medicine. 

Tim would even go so far as to feel the 
child's pulse after the fashion of the dispen- 
sary doctor, when, having no watch, he would 
attentively gaze the while at the swinging 
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pendulum of the old Dutch clock. And 
though it is extremely doubtful whether he 
could tell any difference in the regularity of 
the beats, yet he always seemed to derive a 
great deal of satisfaction from the proceeding. 
But little Pine seldom complained, and then 
only softly to Tim, as she crept to him for 
comfort, She never hesitated to take from 
his hands her nauseous medicine, and day 
after day Tim carefully, anxiously trimmed 
the little lamp, which, in spite of all his care, 
burned lower and lower, flickering in the 
socket, until such time as a harsher blast than 
usual should beat it out. 
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